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A DEDICATION 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


ROBERT GLASS CLELAND 


1885-1957 


by ANDREW F. ROLLE 
Occidental College 


History, as both an art and a discipline, is perpetuated by two types of 
historians — the popular writer and the academic scholar. Seldom is it that two 
creative attributes, so different in nature, are merged in one personality. Robert 
Glass Cleland possessed both sorts of talent. When one thinks of Cleland as 
the academic historian, two institutions come to mind. The first is Occidental 
College, with which he was associated for more than fifty years; the second is 
the Henry E. Huntington Library, where he spent fruitfully the last part of 
his life. When one remembers Cleland as a popularizer of Western history, the 
vision of a quiet trout stream that runs across the Rocking Chair Ranch along 
the Clearwater and Bitterroot rivers in Montana is aroused. Meriwether Lewis 
once camped nearby; and it was about such outdoor scenes, which combined 
nature and history, that Cleland did his best writing. 

From his native Shelbyville, Kentucky, Cleland in the early 1890s accom- 
panied his parents to a ranch near Duarte in southern California. Graduated 
from Occidental in 1907, he received his doctorate in history from Princeton 
in 1912. Later he was honored with an LL.D. degree from Coe College (1941) 
and a Litt.D. from Occidental (1943). Cleland first joined the Occidental 
faculty in 1912 and for many years was simultaneously Norman Bridge Professor 
of History and Dean of the Faculty. He was for a time vice president, acting 
president, and a trustee of his college as well as a trustee of Princeton University. 
In 1943, the year he retired, there appeared in The Occidental, the student 
newspaper, an appreciation which read in part: “Dr. Cleland has been a source 
of inspiration for the thousands who have heard his voice. As a writer, he holds 
the distinction also of being California’s premier historian.” 


[ 307 ] 
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He wore well the mantle of modesty upon that and many other occasions, 
for he seldom referred to his work. Yet Cleland, as much as any other scholar, 
gave substantive shape and form not only to the inchoate history of California 
but also to the political, economic, and cultural history of the American South- 
west. Its rancheros, trappers, traders, and miners were his forte. A major part 
of his research concerned California’s emergence from a frontier wilderness 
into an agricultural and industrial empire. By 1922, at the age of thirty-seven 
Cleland already had produced the best one- -volume history of California. ~t 
this book he went on to particularize about the state's historical development, 
always with attention to its relationship to the nation. Many of his books, espe- 
cially his Cattle on a Thousand Hills (1941), treated extensively the relationship 
of California’s Hispanic origins with the emergence of a new American society. 
With Oscar Lewis he edited for the New York publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, a 
series of commemorative anniversary volumes dealing with Western America. 
His last effort, undertaken with Juanita Brooks, was A Mormon Chronicle: the 
Diaries of John D. Lee (1955), a two-volume work which won an American 
Association for State and Local History Award. 

Cleland won for himself a sizable and loyal reading public by his vigorous 
and colorful style, and by the broad humanity reflected in his writing. Widely 
known also as a sportsman, he hiked and fished over much of the western 
country described in his dozen or more books. It is indeed remarkable that 
he could produce so large a quantity of historical literature even while carrying 
for many years heavy administrative responsibilities, particularly those of licen 
of the Faculty. Scores of articles, reviews, and lesser writings might be added 
to his list of titles. 

His major purpose in both teaching and writing, in his own words, was 
to “light up the landscape of history.” Cleland was admired by several generations 
of college students who recognized in him the unusual combination of teacher and 
writer. Although he was a severe taskmaster in his earlier years, students flocked 
to his lectures. Perhaps it was that Cleland’s nineteenth century sense of integrity 
had a sustained appeal for twentieth century audiences. He had a remarkable 
ability to recreate historical events in graphic fashion, and possessed a fine sense 
of humor. By meticulous craftsmanship in writing and by high standards, Cleland 
encouraged numerous students to enter history as a profession. He believed 
firmly that the ideal professor was both teacher and writer. In a Jifetime spent 
in both activities, and in encouraging good teaching and research on the part 
of others, he helped to build a tradition of excellence in historical studies at 
Occidental that included the creation of an outstanding library collection which 
bears his name. As an example, Cleland supervised a ten-year program for 
historical study financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. Members of the Occi- 
dental faculty drew upon the fund to produce significant studies about the 
American Southwest. A series of annual conferences also was initiated to attract 
historical amateurs to the campus to hear lectures and discussions by such 
authorities on the Southwest and Mexico as Edmundo O'Gorman, J. Frank 
Dobie, Ross Calvin, Frank Waters, Franklin Walker, Kimball Young, Jonreed 
Lauritzen, and Ralph P. Bieber. 
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At his retirement from Occidental, Cleland joined the research staff of the 
Huntington Library at San Marino, California. Theré, in the company of 
Louis B. Wright, Dixon Wecter, and Godfrey Davies, he enjoyed additional 
years of writing and lecturing. Here also he administered, again with Rockefeller 
Foundation support, an effective program of research in American history which 
emphasized the West and California. Western scholars visited him at the Hunt- 
ington and were enriched by his counsel. His suggestions for strengthening that 
great library's holdings in the field of Americana were invaluable. Regarding 
this “new focal point” for regional studies in the West, Professor John Walton 
Caughey, a fellow California historian, has written: “The Huntington collec- 
tions and a supporting grant from the Rockefeller Foundation provided the 
sinews, and the example and guidance of Robert G. Cleland provided the 
leadership.” 

When Cleland died in Pasadena, California, on September 4, 1957, he 
had completed seventy-two years of contact with important ideas, significant 
people, and worthwhile books —a lifetime during which he saw the evolution 
of a rural western society from the horse and buggy age to the atomic era. It is 
a tribute to the man that he keenly sensed the full measure of this transition. 
Those who were fortunate enough to share his ideas and company, whether 
at his ranch near Greenough, Montana, in Occidental’s Alumni Hall, or at 
the Huntington Library, will not quickly forget the strength and stature of 
Robert Glass Cleland. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE MAJOR WORKS 
oF RoBERT GLAss CLELAND 
RELATING TO CALIFORNIA AND THE SOUTHWEST 


The Early Sentiment for the Annexation of California: An Account of the Growth of 
American Interest in California from 1835 to 1846. Austin: Texas State Historical 
Association, 1915. 111 pp. 


A History of California: The American Period. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 512 pp. 
Pathfinders. Los Angeles: Powell Publishing Company, 1929. 452 pp. 


(with Osgood Hardy). March of Industry. Los Angeles: Powell Publishing Company, 
1929. 322 pp. 


(editor). The Mexican Yearbook. Los Angeles: Mexican Yearbook Publishing Company, 
1934. 


The History of Occidental College. Los Angeles: Ward Ritchie Press, 1937. 115 pp. 


The Place Called Sespe: The History of a California Ranch. Chicago: Privately Printed, 
1940. 120 pp. 


The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: Southern California, 1850-1870. San Marino: Hunt- 
ington Library, 1941. 327 pp. Reissued in 1951. 


From Wilderness to Empire: A History of California, 1542-1900. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944. 388 pp. 


California Pageant: The Story of Four Centuries. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 257 pp. 
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California in Our Time, 1900-1940. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 320 pp. 


(editor). Apronfull of Gold: The Letters of Mary Jane Megquier from San Francisco, 1849- 
1856. San Marino: Huntington Library, 1949. 99 pp. 


This Reckless Breed of Men. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 361 pp. 
El Molina Viejo. Los Angeles: Ward Ritchie Press, 1950. 57 pp. 


The Irvine Ranch of Orange County, 1810-1950. San Marino: Huntington Library, 1952. 
163 pp. 


A History of Phelps-Dodge, 1834-1950. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 307 pp. 


(edited with Juanita Brooks). A Mormon Chronicle: The Diaries of John D. Lee, 1848- 
1876. San Marino: Huntington Library, 1955. 2 vols. 
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THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION OF 1916: 


A RE-EVALUATION 


by 
CLARENCE C. CLENDENEN 


A graduate of the U.S. Military Academy, the author received the M.A. degree 
from Michigan State University and the Ph.D. from Stanford University. 
Until his retirement in 1954, he was an Army cavalry officer and served tours 
of duty on the Mexican border and in the Philippines, Japan, and Venezuela. 
He also taught at West Point, and is now a member of the faculty of Menlo 
School and College, Menlo Park, California. Colonel Clendenen’s book, The 
United States and Pancho Villa: A Study in Unconventional Diplomacy, won 
the 1960 Beveridge Award of the American Historical Association and was 
published this year by the Cornell University Press. 


ALMOST HALF A CENTURY has passed since Brigadier General 
John J. Pershing led the Punitive Expedition into Mexico in 1916, 
following Francisco (Pancho) Villa’s raid upon the border town of 
Columbus, New Mexico. It is probable that there are many Americans 
who have never heard of the Expedition, and it is certain that the vague 
knowledge possessed by others is colored by the fact that Pancho Villa 
has become almost as much of a folk hero to some Americans as he is 
to Mexicans. Legend and myth have combined to make him a dashing 
guerrilla warrior who easily evaded the plodding columns of heavily 
equipped American troopers trying vainly to bring him to justice. It is 
not surprising that the Punitive Expedition has faded from popular 
memory, overshadowed as it has been by the tremendous events of two 
major wars. It is surprising, howev er, that serious historians have shown 
little more knowledge than “the man in the street,” and accept the idea 
that the Expedition was a humiliating failure. 

In the early morning hours of March 9, 1916, General Francisco 
Villa, a bandit-turned-revolutionary who had enjoyed the favor of 
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President Wilson’s administration for several years, retaliated for Wil- 
son’s recognition of his enemy, Venustiano Carranza, by making a 
surprise raid on the village of Columbus, New Mexico. Several citizens 
were murdered and a part of the little town was set afire. The local 
garrison of American troops, surprised at first, rallied quickly, and drove 
out the invaders, who suffered heavy losses. In quick pursuit Major 
Frank Tompkins inflicted at least seventy-five more casualties upon 
the band. In reality, the Columbus raid was a crushing defeat for Villa 
—and this point is usually overlooked. A few days welll under orders 
from Washington — and, it was believed, with Carranza’s approval — 
General Pershing, with a force of cavalry and horse artillery from Fort 
Bliss, crossed the border in two columns in pursuit of the Villistas. 
Eleven months later, in February, 1917, Pershing returned to the 
United States without having captured or killed Pancho Villa. 
Because newspapers of the time proclaimed in blaring headlines 
that Pershing was out to “get Villa dead or alive,” the impression is 
widespread that the Punitive Expedition was without result. The fact 
that Villa began to rebuild his army while Pershing was on Mexican 
soil is tacitly accepted as evidence that the Expedition was not only 
unsuccessful but was, indeed, a most humiliating failure. Both academic 
historians and popular writers have accepted ae 4 conclusions. Alluding 
to the episode, widely-read text books state that the Expedition failed 
to capture Villa — therefore, explicitly or implicitly, it must be consid- 
ered as a failure; or that it did not stop Villa’s raids, for he plundered 
two places in Texas (Glen Springs and Boquilla) while Pershing was 
in Mexico; or that the slowly moving Americans were unable to cope 
with the skillful and highly mobile Mexican guerrillas." Less sweeping 
but equally significant are statements by authorities on United States 
foreign affairs. One states that a second expedition of 8,000 men fol- 
lowed the first, another that Pershing’s first movement of troops into 
Mexico was by motor truck.” No two historians who mention the size 


1 These samples are taken from the following text books: Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry 
Steele Commager, The Growth of the American Republic (New York, 1952); Harold 
Underwood Faulkner, American Political and Social History (New York, 1948); Frank 
Lawrence Owsley and Oliver Perry Chitwood, A Short History of the American People 
(New York, 1948); Theodore Oscar Barck, Walter L. Wakefield and Hugh Talmage Lefler, 
The United States: A Survey: of National Development (New York, 1952). 


2James Morton Callahan, American Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations (New York, 1932), 
p- 562; Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (3d ed. New York, 
1952), p. 552. 
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of the Expedition are in agreement, and most of them are far wide 
of the mark. 

When scholars accept the conclusion that General Pershing failed 
in his Mexican mission, and are so uncertain in their facts, it is not 
surprising that the versions made popular by journalists and sensational 
writers verge on the fantastic. One American admirer of Villa, in describ- 
ing his harassment of Pershing’s column, writes: 


Pancho Villa cannot keep away from the Expedition. It fascinates him. 
He can see it coming in that wide land a hundred miles. The order, method, 
discipline, transportation of commissary, ammunition, water, are matters 
he wants to study; also he covets those new Springfield rifles! Expert at 
taking cover, knowing the country as a man might know his own back yard, 
Pancho Villa and his men ride alternately point, flank and drag on the toil- 
ing column. Like a boy watching a crawling caterpillar, he cannot avoid 
the temptation to tease it a little, and he gets into a brush with a cavalry 
scouting party who have no idea that their enemy is before them. As a 
sardonic fate would have it, he is the only casualty in the engagement and 
receives his first wound! His horse is shot under him, and he goes down 
with a bullet in his knee... .3 


Another writer, who is more familiar with Mexico, says: 


Villa and his seasoned rebels and his intimacy with the hills, against Persh- 
ing with several thousand lumbering, cannon-hampered recruits, playing 
Mexican mountain cat to American domestic rat. The battles were a farce. 
Villa would squat in high caves and review the Pershing army regularly. 
In determining whether the Punitive Expedition was a failure, and 
whether Villa and his followers amused themselves at the expense of 
the inept, immobile American “recruits,” it is necessary to consider 
the mission assigned to General Pershing. It has been anne that 
Pershing’s purpose in Mexico was to capture Villa. This assumption 
apparently arose from the so-called ‘White House announcement” 
published in the newspapers on Saturday, March 11, 1916: “An ade- 
quate force will be sent at once in pursuit of Villa with the single 


3Edgcumb Pinchon, Viva Villa! A Recovery of the Real Pancho Villa, Peon — Bandit — 
Soldier — Patriot (New York, 1933), p. 341. 


4Anita Brenner, Idols Behind Altars (New York, 1929), pp. 211-12. See also Grant Shep- 
herd, The Silver Magnet: Fifty Years in a Mexican Silver Mine (New York, 1938), pp. 
282-83: “They [American troops] took good care to limit the chasing to certain areas and 
they were not kept secret, so that all Villa had to do when too closely pursued was to run 
over the border line and there finger his nose at the Pershing expedition. This, of course, 
made a laughing stock of our troops and handicapped them so much that any useful result 
of the affair was patently nullified from the start.” 
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object of capturing him and putting a stop to his forays.”* There is a 
degree of ambiguity in this announcement. It could mean that the sole 
objective of the Expedition was to put handcuffs on Villa — or it could 
have been an assurance that the pursuit of Villa was not a screen 
for some deeper purpose in moving troops into Mexico. The latter 
was undoubtedly what was meant, but the press promptly gave the 
announcement the former interpretation. The New York American, 
for example, carried bold headlines: “FUNSTON TOLD TO GET 
VILLA DEAD OR ALIVE.”® Major General Frederick R. Funston, 
commanding at San Antonio, received no such order, but the catching 
phrase was echoed in newspapers over the United States, and it speedily 
became almost a matter of national faith. 

The orders which the War Department sent to General Funston 
were less picturesque in phraseology, but much more realistic. They 
were framed by the Chief of Staff of the Army, Major General Hugh 
L. Scott, after a conference with the Secretary of War, Newton D. 
Baker, who had just assumed office. In his autobiography General 
Scott recalls: “...the secretary came over from the cabinet meeting 

.. and said, ‘I want to start an expedition into Mexico to catch Villa. 
This seemed very strange to me and I asked: ‘Mr. Secretary, do you 
want the United States to make war on one man? Suppose he should 
get onto a train and go to Guatemala, Yucatan, or South America; are 
you going to go after him?’ He said, ‘Well, no, I am not.’ “That is not 
what you want then. You want his band captured or destroyed,’ I sug- 
gested. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that is what I really want.’ And after his approval 
the . . . telegram was sent to General Funston... in which it will be 
seen that no mention is made of the capture of Villa himself. That por- 
tion of the message to General Funston which assigned the mission to 
the Punitive Expedition was brief and direct: 

You will promptly organize an adequate military force of troops from your 
department under the command of Brigadier-General John J. Pershing and 
will direct him to proceed promptly across the border in pursuit of the 
Mexican band which attacked the town of Columbus, New Mexico.... 


The work of these troops will be regarded as finished as soon as Villa’s band 
or bands are known to be broken up. .. .”” 


5 New York American, March 11, 1916. 
6 Ibid. 
7 Hugh L. Scott, Some Memories of a Soldier (New York, 1928), pp. 519-21. 
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The Americans — particularly the senior officers — were no novices 
at guerrilla warfare. General Funston, under whose over-all direction 
the expeditionary force was placed, had been himself a guerrilla with 
the Cuban insurgents against Spain, and had captured Aguinaldo, the 
Philippine rebel. General Pershing had fought in the Indian wars, as 
had most of his colonels, lieutenant colonels and majors, and had com- 
manded a successful expedition against the Moros of Mindanao in the 
Philippines. Practically all of the officers of the grade of captain and 
higher were veterans of the Philippine War, as were a large number 
of the noncommissioned officers. Compared with many of the Ameri- 
cans officers, Villa himself was a raw recruit in the kind of warfare in 
which he specialized. 

The picture of a single heavy column lumbering across the Mexi- 
can deserts, hampered in its movements by artillery and wagons, is 
quite at variance with what actually took place. The pursuit of the Villis- 
tas was not conducted by a single column, but rather by a series of small, 
rapidly-moving forces of cavalry, operating from a central base. These 
mobile units, consisting of not more than two or three hundred men, 
were not handicapped by artillery or other wheeled transportation. Occa- 
sionally one of them would be fortunate enough to have a pack train, 
but as a matter of routine they depended upon such supplies as could be 
procured locally. They were definitely handicapped by lack of cash 
funds with which to purchase supplies, and were sternly forbidden 
to make requisitions. 

With several columns operating simultaneously, the first American 
troopers to contact a Villista band were commanded by Colonel George 
F. Dodd, an officer sixty-three years of age who pushed his force to 
the point where men slept in the saddle from fatigue and horses were 
ready to drop from weariness. It was said that there were times when 
the elderly colonel was the only man in the column who showed no 
signs of exhaustion. Acting decisively upon vague information, Dodd 
forced his tired men and horses through a grueling march across moun- 
tainous and unknown country during the night of March 28-29, 1916, 
to attack the town of Guerrero. Misled by Mexican guides, whether 
purposely or not, Dodd reached the town at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, instead of before dawn as he had planned. In spite of the lateness 
of the hour, a large Villista force in the town was caught entirely unpre- 
pared. In the running fight that followed the Villistas were dispersed, 
losing over thirty killed and an unknown number wounded. The 
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Americans rescued several Carranzistas and captured two machine-guns, 
many rifles, and a large number of horses with equipment. Later infor- 
mation indicated that the dead included Elicio Hernandez, the Villista 
commander, and that Pancho himself had been carried out of town on 
a litter only a few hours before the American attack.* The total Ameri- 
can casualties consisted of two men wounded. This little battle was no 
farce, and the pursuit ended only because the exhausted American 
horses could go no farther. 

Two days later another small American column, composed of col- 
ored troops of the 10th Cavalry, overtook a Villista band estimated at 
150 men near Aguascalientes, Chihuahua. The fight did not last long. 
The Americans advanced under cover of overhead machine-gun fire — 
something new in Mexico — in a galloping charge led by Major Charles 
Young, a famous Negro officer of the pre-World War I army. “Not a 
shot was fired by our men,” Young reported, “but at the signal to charge 
the troopers started to yell, at the same time increasing the pace. The 
Mexicans refused to meet the charge; they ceased firing and disappeared 

. long before the moment of impact. . . .”* 

A month later Dodd again struck a band of Villistas at Tomochic, 
Chihuahua. Again following vague information, he forced his command 
through a march that lasted all night and most of the following day. 
Arriving in front of Tomochic at four-thirty in the afternoon of "April 
22, Dodd’s men rushed the place under heavy fire from the Villistas, 
who broke and ran. The approach of darkness in an unknown country 
made pursuit impossible; but it was learned that this Mexican band, 
commanded by a Colonel Cervantes, was so completely demoralized 
that several days later fewer than a dozen men remained together. ‘The 
Villista loss was estimated to be at least thirty.” 

A fourth fight is worthy of mention. The people of Cusihuiriachic, 
Chihuahua, appealed to General Pershing for protection, as two Villista 
bands numbering about 120 men were reported in the vicinity. Under 
orders from Pershing, Major Robert L. Howze, with a provisional 
squadron of the 11th Cavalry, arrived at Cusihuiriachic about midnight 
on May 4. Learning that the Villistas were at Ojos Azules, about 


8Frank Tompkins, Chasing Villa: The Story Behind the Story of Pershing’s Expedition into 
Mexico (Harrisburg, Pa., 1934), p. 87. 


9 Quoted in ibid., p. 146. 
10Tbid., pp. 176-80. 
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thirty-six miles distant, Howze moved on the place without delay. The 
result was a disastrous surprise for the Villistas. The Americans arrived 
and attacked shortly after daybreak — before the Villistas even suspected 
their approach. The fighting lasted only a few minutes. Nearly eighty 
Villistas were killed and several taken prisoner. The pursuit continued 
until the tired horses could go no farther, and indeed there were no 
organized groups of Villistas to pursue. Howze dryly stated in his 
report: “Those who escaped us did so as individuals.” Not a single 
American was scratched in this fight, although four horses were killed 
or died of exhaustion. Several Carranzistas, destined for the firing 
squad, were rescued. One of them kindly volunteered to execute the 
Villista prisoners if some American soldier would lend him a pistol 
for the purpose. His well-meant offer was declined, however, for the 
Villistas were to stand trial for robbery and murder in the civil courts 
of New Mexico.” 

The four encounters sketched here illustrate an important point. 
The battles of the Punitive Expedition were in no way farcical; nor 
were the presumably skillful and highly mobile Mexican guerrillas able 
to play cat-and-mouse with the Americans. In all four instances the 
Villistas were totally surprised, and their casualties came to almost two 
hundred dead. These four engagements may be considered the major 
battles fought by the Expedition against the forces of Pancho Villa. 

They were, of course, by no means the only fights. There were 
numerous skirmishes involving detachments and patrols of only a few 
men. In all cases, however, the results were the same. For example, on 
April 20, 1916, a patrol of two soldiers, with a civilian guide, was 
ambushed south of Cocomorachic, Chihuahua, by a squad of about 
ten Villistas. The Americans fell back to cover, and a few minutes 
later there were four mortally wounded Villistas on the ground, with 
the rest fleeing wildly for safety from the deadly accuracy of the Ameri- 
can rifle fire. None of the three Americans was touched. Still another 
skirmish occurred on May 14. A young officer who became famous in 
World War II, Lieutenant George S. Patton, while endeavoring to 
purchase forage and supplies, found himself not far from a ranch 
known to belong to the family of a Villista leader named Cardenas. 
Patton decided to combine pleasure with business by investigating the 


'Tbid., pp. 191-94. 
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ranch, although he was under no orders to do so. Disposing his com- 
mand of eight men — one of whom was an unarmed civilian guide 
— so as to cover the exits from the ranch enclosure, Patton ran to the 
gate. Three mounted Mexicans burst out at a gallop and commenced 
firing. Patton, however, was one of the best pistol shots in the army, 
and within a matter of seconds had killed all three. The Villista who 
fired the first shot was identified as Cardenas himself, while the other 
two were identified respectively as a captain and private.” 

Legend and myth to the contrary, Pancho Villa and his followers 
did not play fast and loose with the Americans. Far from being clever 
warriors who made the Americans seem ridiculous, Villa’s men proved 
in fact to be inept soldiers who were surprised with almost monotonous 
regularity — and with disastrous results for themselves. By the end of 
May, 1916, there was not a single Villista band remaining with more 
than a handful of men. They were scattered, without central direction 
or leadership, and thoroughly demoralized. The Punitive Expedition 
had carried out its orders and accomplished its assigned mission in little 
more than two months. 

As for Villa himself — did he, as legend has it, often review 
Pershing’s troops while squatting on his haunches in mountain caves, 
and was he so fascinated by the order and regularity of the American 
movement that he was unable to keep away from the slow column? 
As a matter of fact, Villa was badly wounded in a fight with Carranzistas 
at Guerrero on March 27, only a few hours before Dodd’s attack upon 
that place; and there is a strong probability that he was carried from 
Guerrero on a litter so short a time before Dodd’s arrival that his escape 
was almost fortuitous. For the next few weeks, accompanied by sev- 
eral trusted men, he was a helpless fugitive, and stayed so closely in 
hiding that rumors of his death began to circulate. The Carranzistas 
insisted that he was dead, as a part of their propaganda campaign to 
force the withdrawal of the Expedition. He was, of course, not dead, 
but was taken secretly from place to place in search of safety.'* On one 
occasion he and his bodyguard took shelter in a well-hidden cave while 
an American force was nearby. As the Americans left, Villa exclaimed: 





12 [bid. 
13 [bid., pp. 87, 164. 
14Tbid., pp. 165-66. 
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“iAdios, gringos. Que les vaya bién!”"® Perhaps upon this incident is 
based the legend of Villa casually reviewing the Punitive Expedition 
from the vantage point of “high caves.” 

While Pancho Villa was helpless from his wound, the Mexican 
raids on the Texas towns of Glen Springs and Boquilla occurred. These 
two incidents have been cited as proving the ineffectiveness of the 
Expedition in stopping Villa’s forays into the United States. The per- 
petrators of the raids may have called themselves Villistas, but Villa 
himself had nothing to do with them. By the time the little battle of 
Carrizal occurred, late in June, 1916, the entire Expedition had been 
concentrated for some weeks in the vicinity of Casas Grandes, and all 
active operations in pursuit of the Villistas had ceased. There were no 
organized Villista bands for which to search. 

Several months later, in the fall of 1916, after his wounds were 
healed, Villa came out of hiding, and, keeping himself well beyond the 
reach of the Americans, began to rebuild his shattered forces. General 
Pershing wanted to move against him, but relations with the Carranza 
government were so tense that permission was refused.’* Although 
Villa would become a serious factor in the confused Mexican politics 
of the time, never again did he make the mistake of invading the 
United States. Raids across the border by bandits continued for the 
next three or four years, and although Villa has been blamed for many 
of them, there is no evidence that he had the least responsibility. On 
occasion he breathed fire and brimstone against the gringos, but he 
carefully refrained from following up his threats with action — and 
he even resumed his old policy of protecting foreigners in the areas 
under his control.’”7 In 1917, when he approached the border for the 
first time since the Columbus raid, he contented himself with driving 
the Carranzista garrison at Ojinaga across the Rio Grande to Presidio, 
Texas. No Villista attempted to cross.’* Still later, in 1918, when some 
Americans fell into his hands, to their surprise they were released 
immediately and without injury.” 


15As quoted in Elias L. Torres, Vida y Hazanas de Pancho Villa (Mexico City, n.d.), 
pp. 89-90. 


16 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1916, p. 623. 

\7Tbid., pp. 612, 619-22, 624. 

18 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1917, pp. 940-42. 

19 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1919, vol. 2, pp. 565-67. 
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The Punitive Expedition of 1916 was not the spectacular success 
it might have been had General Pershing delivered Pancho Villa in 
irons to New Mexican authorities, but the Expedition was far from being 
the mortifying failure it is generally supposed to have been. Pershing 
doubtless would have been very glad to capture Villa; but he never was 
optimistic as to this possibility, and in fact he believed that Villa’s cap- 
ture would accomplish little.” Instead, the Punitive Expedition concen- 
trated upon the difficult task of smashing the major Villista bands. This 
was accomplished with thoroughness and dispatch — and in spite of 
unfamiliar terrain, supply difficulties, and the open hostility of most of 
the population. Far from being a game of “Mexican mountain cat 
against American domestic rat,” it was “hare and hounds,” with the 
Villistas always in the role of the hare. 


20Pershing to Scott, April 4, 1916 and September 25, 1916, in the Pershing Papers, Box 
372, Library of Congress. 
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THE COLONIZATION OF SONORA TO 1767* 
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The author, an Associate in the Institute of Atmospheric Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, was mayor of Hayden, Arizona, from 1956 to 1959. Currently 
he is working toward the doctorate in history at the University of Arizona. 


In His ESSAY, “The Mission as a Frontier Institution,” Herbert E. 
Bolton has set forth the classic sequence of pioneering on the borders 
of New Spain: conquistador, missionary and soldier, colonist." The 
conquistador strutted briefly his peacock hour. The missionary, aided 
by the presidial soldier, converted, civilized, and protected. Their joint 
work done, they moved on together. By the unfathomable reckoning 
of the Council of the Indies, dee process took ten years. At the con- 
clusion of whatever period actually was required, ‘the secularization 
of the mission and the distribution of its common lands symbolized the 
fitness of the Indian to lead a life of reason among the gente de razon — 
the “people of reason.”* His further assimilation, including the last 
step in that process — hybridization — took place in the context of his 
“rational” association with the colonist. 


*This is a revised and condensed version of the paper which won the Ivancovich Award in 
Southwestern History at the University of Arizona in 1961. 


‘Herbert E. Bolton, “The Mission as a Frontier Institution in the Spanish-American Colonies,” 
American Historical Review, v. 28 (1917), pp. 42-61. The essay is also available in an edi- 
tion by Academic Reprints, Inc. (E] Paso: Texas Western College Press, 1960), with an 
introduction by John Alexander Carroll. 


>The term gente de razon is imprecise, and is used differently at different times and places 
in the history of New Spain. Here it will denote free men with some admixture of white 


blood and subject to the fees and tithes of the secular clergy, i.e., not under tutelage in a 
mission. 
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The development of Sonora stands in many respects outside this 
classic pattern. For one thing, the ecclesiastical and civil frontiers evolved 
concurrently. For another, after the first hundred years neither was able 
to progress. The static situation created by the Apache barrier caused 
intolerable strain on an apparatus built only to go forward; and, having 
stalled after 1711, the machine broke in 1767. To a great extent the 
anomalies of the Sonoran experience illuminate the soundness of Bol- 
ton’s thesis. For the function of the mission was to break way for the 
civil frontier, not merely to co-exist. The stagnation of the eighteenth 
century underscored the basic incompatibility a the two when osellinel 
in the same spatial and temporal frame. 

A great deal has been written about the missionary on the north- 
western frontier of New Spain, and much also about the conquistador. 
The presidial soldier, on the other hand, has been ignored largely, and 
the Sonoran colonist almost totally. The concern here is with the 
colonist, but it is impossible to deal with him without discussing also 
the presidial and the Jesuit. In the highly interdependent society of the 
frontier, the activity of one partner inevitably made itself felt on the 
fortunes of the other two. They were all linked by the Indian. 

Like other places from Paraguay to Kansas, Sonora traces her 
white lineage to some of the most durable and unlikely adventurers 
in history: Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, Fray Marcos de Niza, Fran- 
cisco Vazquez de Coronado. To Cabeza de Vaca goes the honor of being 
the first white man to eat deer hearts in the region. Fray Marcos quali- 
fies pre-eminently as the first creative writer of note — indeed, his fiction 
still ranks high. To Coronado belongs the distinction of founding the 
first settlement, however transient, of the “people of reason” in Sonora. 

On his way north to Cibola in the spring of 1540, Coronado left 
a detachment of eighty men at Cabeza de Vaca’s old feast ground at 
Corazones, re-christened San Gerénimo. While its founder prowled the 
mud pueblos of the upper Rio Grande and looked for golden bells on 
the plains of Kansas, San Gerénimo on the Sonora River led a tattered 
existence.” Its first alcalde, the able Melchior Diaz, died painfully from 





3 The account of settlements along the Rio Sonora is from Castafeda’s Narrative in George P. 
Hammond and Agapito Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, 1540-42 CU. of New 
Mexico Press, 1940). The locations of Corazones and Suya are those suggested by Carl 
Sauer, The Road to Cibola (U. of California Press, 1932). Fine secondary accounts of the 
Cabeza de Vaca and Coronado expeditions are in Sauer and in Herbert E. Bolton, Coronado, 
Knight of Pueblos and Plains (U. of New Mexico Press, 1949). 
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a wound inflicted by his own lance. His successor, Diego de Alcaraz, 
was “a man unfit to have people under his command.”* The town was 
twice moved: from the original location at the foot of Ures Gorge to 
a site near Babiacora; from there, under Indian attack, to the Valle de 
Suya, probably near Bacoachi. At the final location the settlers quar- 
reled, and one faction departed for Culiacan. Indignant at the abuses 
inflicted on the native women, Opatas attacked the remaining group.” 
By the time Coronado returned from his triumphs, San Gerénimo 
had ceased to exist. Except for the extent to which its activities con- 
tributed to the hybridization of the Opatas, the settlement left no mark. 

Even before Coronado, the slavers of Nuno de Guzman had 
penetrated Sonora.° Francisco de Ibarra, scattering back across the earth 
the silver his uncle had extracted at Zacatecas, carved Nueva Vizcaya 
from the vague outline of the north. He founded the Villa of San Juan 
Bautista de Carapoa on the Rio Fuerte, and in 1567 struck north along 
the Yaqui. At Saguaripa Ibarra defeated the Indians who had destroyed 
San Gerénimo, and by the time he died in 1570 the civil frontier had 
been pushed up the western slope as far as the Fuerte.’ After an Indian 
uprising that created the two early martyrs, Pedro Acevedo and Juan de 
Herrera, Carapoa was abandoned, and its survivors fell back to the 
Sinaloa River where they founded San Felipe y Santiago. Here, in 
July of 1591, they were joined by the Jesuit, Gonzalo de Tapia.* It is 
with ‘Tapia’s activities, and those of the missionaries who followed 
him, that the history of Sonoran colonization properly starts. 

From its modest beginnings at San Felipe on the Sinaloa River, 
the Jesuit conquest in a half-century covered the area occupied by 
modern Sonora.” By 1604 the frontier was again on the Fuerte River, 
and ten years later it had reached the Mayo. In 1617 Andrés Pérez de 





*Castafieda’s Narrative in Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, 
p- 210. 


* Testimony of Lopez de Cardenas in ibid., p. 364. 
SSauer, The Road to Cibola, pp. 11-12. 


?Herbert E. Bolton and Thomas M. Marshall, The Colonization of North America, 1492- 
1783 (New York, 1920), pp. 55-58. The Fuerte River below its junction with the Alamos 
River is called the Zuaque. 

SGerard Decorme, La obra de los Jesuitas Mexicanos durante la epoca colonial, 1572- 
1767 (2 vols.; México, 1941), v. 2, pp. 149 ff. 


®This account of the Jesuit expansion is from ibid., v. 2, and from John Francis Bannon, 
The Mission Frontier in Sonora, 1620-1687 (New York, 1955). 
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Ribas led an entrada to the Yaqui."’ At that point the missionary effort 
moved from contact with Cdhita people to distinctively Sonoran groups 
— the Pimas, the Opatas, the Jovas."" The ethnic and cultural shift at 
the Yaqui coincided with a change in topography: the valleys of the 
Sinaloa, the Fuerte and the Mayo had led east into the precipitous 
canyons of the Sierra Madre Occidental; but the Yaqui ran from head- 
waters deep in the interior, from the east and north. The Jesuits there- 
after turned aside from their regular procedure of moving from valley to 
valley and began following the Yaqui upstream. By 1619 they were 
among the Nébomes, a Pima Bajo tribe. In 1628 an entrada was made 
to the Sisibotaris, among the Opatas; and the next year at the junction 
of the Moctezuma and the Yaqui work was begun among the Batucos.” 
By mid-century the Jesuit tide had reached the headwaters of the San 
Miguel, the Sonora, the Moctezuma, and the Bavi ispe. The Opateria 
a the Pimeria Baja had been reduced. It remained only for Kino to 
set the capstone of the edifice by his remarkable conversion of the 
Pimeria Alta. 

During the period when Jesuit activity was at its peak, there were 
no presidios along the west slope north of the Fuerte River. Not until 
1692, in fact, was the first established.” Several factors seem to account 
for the ease with which the early Jesuits reduced the north. First, con- 
tact with the native population was fresh, and zeal was high. The 
initial ienpeessions the Jesuits and the Indians had of each other tended 
to be favorable. The missionary Father, on the one hand, was not 
assailed by the doubt that a century later his charges would be dubiously 
Christianized: nor did he have initially the iene that later dev eloped 
with the lengthening list of martyrs. The Indian, on the other hand, 
seems to ene been manceed by both the nov elty of the new religion 
and the material advantages Ww hich accompanied it. A second reason 





10Andrés Pérez de Ribas, Historia de los triunfos de nuestra Santa Fe entre las gentes 
barbaras y fieras del Nuevo Orbe (Madrid, 1645). 


11See Carl Sauer, Aboriginal Population of Northwestern Mexico CU. of California Press, 
1935); and Jorge A. Vivo, Razas y lenguas indigenas de Mexico (México, 1941). 


12 Decorme, La obra de los Jesuitas, v. 2, p. 349. 


13 At Fronteras. See Francisco R. Almada, Diccionario de Historia, Geografia y Biografia 
Sonorenses (Chihuahua, n.d.), p. 628. 


14For a discussion of these initial impressions and their modification, see Bannon, The 
Mission Frontier, pp. 13-14, 39-40. 
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for the success of the Jesuits was the absence of such irritants as exploita- 
tion of the Indian’s labor, encroachment on his land, and his relegation 
to an inferior economic and cultural status; these belonged to the 
future. A third factor was the absence of organized hostility. The 
Apaches had not yet descended on Sonora, pushed south by the pres- 
sure of the plains tribes and lured by the visible spoils of a relatively 
opulent Spanish culture. Jesuit contact with the Seris was similarly 
slight, and in any case this tribe had not yet developed the implacable 
hostility that after 1750 came to be its hallmark. 

Such modest military assistance as the circumstances demanded, 
the Flying Company of San Felipe was able to provide. That organiza- 
tion — one of several comparias volantes on the frontier — had its 
origins in a detachment of twenty-four soldiers, under Captain Alonso 
Diaz, sent to establish a presidio at San Felipe in 1595."° During the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century Don Diego Martinez de 
Hurdaide, its second captain and also alcalde mayor of the region, 
policed the mission area — pacifying Indians, punishing transgressors, 
and when necessary accompanying the Fathers on entradas."* In com- 
mand of a contingent that rarely exceeded thirty men, Hurdaide de- 
monstrated unique vehi ie furthering the cause of the Jesuits. The gauge 
of his accomplishment is the extent to which the missionaries, in turn, 
praised him. After his death in 1626 the compania volante continued 
his work, however ineptly by comparison, and remained the only police 
force in Sonora. Based later in Baroyeca, Buenavista, San Miguel, 
Santa Ana and Caborca, this frontier force in 1757 established its 
headquarters at the Presidio of Altar.’ Its peregrinations trace the locus 
of frontier activity, and reflect also the metamorphosis by which the 
north ceased to be an area of opportunity and became merely a line 
of defense. 

Although the religious frontier in Sonora was spreading by 1600, 
few colonists were entering the province. The expeditions of Coronado, 





5 Tbid., p. 3. The presidio San Felipe y Santiago de Sinaloa appears in early reports as 
either San Felipe or Sinaloa. At the site of modern Sinaloa de Leyva, it was located on the 
Sinaloa River, some fifty miles upstream from the Gulf of California. See Decorme, La obra 
de los Jesuitas, v. 2, p. 149. 


16 Almada, Diccionario, p. 452. Decorme and Bannon also carry accounts of Hurdaide. 


17 Teodoro de Croix, “General Report for 1781,” in Alfred Barnaby Thomas, Teodoro de 
Croix and the Northern Frontier of New Spain, 1776-1783 CU. of Oklahoma Press, 1941), 
p- 195. 
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Guzman, and Ibarra had resulted in no permanent settlement. In 1604 
Sinaloa itself had “not more than the soldiers of the presidio and thir- 
teen or fourteen resident encomenderos who [were] without hacien- 
das.”"* During the half-century that followed, cattlemen pushed into 
the grasslands in the foothills, establishing ranches on the western 
slope as far north as the Yaqui River.”® But the mainstream of Sonoran 
immigration leaped across the rivers and into the heart of the Opata 
country. 

In 1637 Pedro de Perea, Hurdaide’s successor as captain of the 
Presidio of San Felipe and alcalde of Sinaloa, secured from the Vi iceroy 
an agreement by which he was authorized to colonize the Northwest.” 
By the agreement the Viceroy established a new political jurisdiction 
north of the Yaqui: Nueva Andalucia. As colonizer and alcalde mayor 
of Nueva Andalucia, Perea was under the supervision of the Governor 
of Nueva Vizcaya, but independent of the alcalde mayor of Sinaloa.” 
The Viceroy further decreed that tw enty-five soldiers, with their fami- 
lies and servants, should comprise the nucleus of the new colony.” For 
his part Perea was required to protect the new settlements, to recruit 
other colonists, to undertake cultivation of new lands and to introduce 


18Francisco de Urdifiola, “Memorial of 1604,” tr. by J. pag" Mecham in New Spain and 
the Anglo-American West (2 vols.; Lancaster, Pa., 1932), v. 1, p. 65. 


19By 1610 there were ranches and mines between the Sinaloa and Fuerte rivers; their pro 
tection was one of the considerations that led to the establishment of a presidio at E] Fuerte 
de Monteselaros. See Russell C. Ewing, “The Pima Uprising, 1751-52” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of California, 1934), p. 18. A shortened version of this excellent study appears 
under the title, “The Pima Uprising of 1751,” in Greater America: Essays in Honor of 
Herbert Eugene Bolton, ed. by Adele Ogden. CU. of California Press, 1945), pp. 259-80. 


20 The story of Perea’s colony is known principally through the secondary accounts of Mange 
and Alegre. Juan Matheo [sic] Mange, Luz de tierra incognita en la América septentrional 
y diario de las exploraciones en Sonora, ed. by Francisco del Castillo (México, 1926), pp. 
340-42. Francisco Javier Alegre, Historia de la Provincia de la Compania de Jestis de Nueva 
Espana, ed. by Ernest J. Burrus and Felix Zubillaga (4 vols.; Rome, 1956-60), v. 3, pp. 
11-21. The story needs primary documentation; there is confusion about dates, and no 
agreement about the Sinaloan administrative background. The account is from Almada, 
Diccionario, pp. 560-61, who had access to primary sources. It is difficult to evaluate Almada’s 
work. The bibliography of primary materials used in compiling the Diccionario is impressive 
and includes twenty-three local, state, church and national archives in their entirety. He does 
not cite the source of individual entries, however, and the reader has little idea whether they 
have been taken from archival materials or from an equally impressive list of sometimes 
dubious secondary references. His geography is at times fuzzy and at times incorrect. 


21 Almada, Diccionario, p. 560. Other accounts state justicia mayor. Distinctions between 
the jurisdictions alcaldia mayor and justicia mayor are not always clear. 


22 No soldiers were provided. 
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cattle, other domestic animals, and fruit trees.” From Mexico Perea went 
to Parral to receive instructions from the Governor of Nueva Vizcaya, 
then to New Mexico to recruit settlers. By late 1637 he had established 
a colony in the valley of Tuape along the San Miguel. 

With the settlers from New Mexico Perea also brought five 
Franciscans, some of whom began work among the Indians along the 
upper reaches of the Sonora River where the Jesuits also were active. 
Perea’s action appeared to be a deliberate slap at the latter order, a 
group with which he had been on the best of terms during his com- 
mand at San Felipe. Whatever his motives may have been, the Jesuits 
responded vigorously. Their protests, together with Perea’s failure to 
fulfill his contract, led the Viceroy to issue an order in October, 1645, 
for the captain at San Felipe to assume command of Nueva Andalucia 
and to conduct a residencia on its hapless first populator. Perea died 
before his successor arrived. The Franciscans, caught in the middle of 
a quarrel not of their making, retired to New Mexico. Although the 
colony survived, little is heiciienn of its subsequent history except for 
isolated accounts of the activities of some of its members. 

The interest of the settlers soon focused on mining. In 1657 
Juan Munguia Villela, Perea’s son-in-law and first populator of San 
Felipe, “denounced” lands there for the purpose of establishing a silver 
smelter. Furthermore, Rodrigo de Aldana, a miner in Parral before 
joining Perea, discovered the mines of Santiago y San Pedro de los 
Reyes near Tuape.” At least two other colonists, Laureano Bascon de 





23Perea received no privileges as an encomendero. In fact, references to the encomienda 
do not appear in Sonoran materials. The institution seems to have extended no further north 
than Sinaloa, where it is mentioned in Urdinola’s Memorial. See note 18. The absence of 
the encomienda from the northwestern frontier may be in belated deference to the cries of 
the Council of the Indies. See Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain (U. of 
California Press, 1929). Or it may reflect the unsuitability of the region to the encomienda 
system. Rainfall in Sonora is sufficient to permit cattle grazing — an activity not amenable 
to encomienda labor — but confines farming to the river valleys where surface water is 
available for irrigation. In the lower parts of the valleys, where there is an abundance of 
open land, the rivers have dried up. In the upper parts, where there is water, the valleys 
are narrow and confined by mountains; the arable land is slight in extent, irregularly dis- 
tributed, and adaptable only to small, individually owned milpas. It hardly lends itself to 
development that would require a large labor force. 


*4Almada, Diccionario, pp. 492, 717, 728. “Smelter” may be an inaccurate translation of 
hacienda de sacar plata. 


25 [bid., p- 43. 
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Prado” and Juan de Oliva,” were also associated with the Santiago 
mines. 

Thus, while the Tuape settlement was agricultural in concept — 
or at any rate in pretext — its emphasis rapidly shifted to mining. Almada 
assigns to Santiago the founding date of 1649 and declares it to be 
Sonora’s first mine.” Others followed in short order: Motepori,” 
Bacanuchi,”” Huépac,” Oposura,” Banamichi,” and in 1657 the real 
that was to be Sonora’s nominal political center for three-quarters of 
a century — San Juan Bautista de Sonora.™ From the location of these 
early discoveries, it seems likely that they originated with prospectors 
operating out of the mother colony at Tuape. But exploration soon 
spread away from the heartland too, and during the last half of the 
sev enteenth century gold and silver strikes were ae’ in five important 
districts. 

To the northeast Nacozari, where mines are still operating, was 
discovered around 1660.” By 1685 the visitador, General Don Gabriel 
de Isturiz, reported it to be a prosperous settlement boasting five shops.” 
To the east the long, continuous development of the valley of Tepache 


26 [bid., p. 103. 

27 [bid., p. 531. 

28 Jbid., p. 43. On p. 731, however, Almada says 1648. He contradicts himself a third time 
by stating on p. 495 that the mineral of Nacatobori (near Tepache) was discovered in 1647, 
in which case it, not Santiago, would be the first mine. 


29]bid., p. 490. Both Juan Mateo Mange and Juan Bautista de Anza the elder made their 
homes at Motepori. 

30[bid., pp. 95, 698. Almada states that José Romo de Vivar founded a hacienda at Baca 
nuchi. That its concern was mining can be inferred: Zapata in 1678 reports mining there. 
See Bannon, The Mission Frontier, p. 134. Isturiz in 1685 reports three mines in the 
vicinity; the Real de Bacanuchi was large enough to support three stores. [bid., p. 138. As 
neither Isturiz’ nor Zapata’s report is available, this paper relies on Bannon’s summary. 
31]sturiz reports in 1685 that there were seventy non-Indians in the vicinity. See Bannon, 
The Mission Frontier, p. 133. 


82 [bid., p. 139. 
33 Ibid., p. 133. 
34 Almada, Diccionario, p. 722. 
35 [bid., p. 499. 


36 Bannon, The Mission Frontier, p- 138. 
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was underway by 1677.” To the southeast the mineral of San Ildefonso 
de Ostimuri was discovered in 1673, and shortly afterwards other 
important mines at La Barranca, La Soledad, and Cahorti.* By 1676 
the strikes had assumed enough importance to warrant the creation of 
a separate justicia mayor for Ostimuri, independent of the alcaldias 
mayores of Sinaloa and Sonora, and occupying the area between the 
Mayo and the Yaqui.” To the south the Real de San Miguel Arcangel 
— its founding date cannot be determined precisely — was a thriving 
center by 1685 when Isturiz, “owing to the number of ranches, shops, 
and smelters to be inspected,” spent a month there.” Still further south 
the famous silver mines at Alamos were discovered in the early 1680s.” 
Within a decade their production, together with their location astride 
the camino real to Guadalajara and Mexico, warranted the establish- 
ment there of an official assay office.” 

Thus the general picture of Sonora during the last half of the 
seventeenth century is one of bustling mining activity, which to a large 
extent had supplanted agriculture as a primary occupation of the colo- 
nials.“* Conditions in the mines, by seventeenth century standards, 
appear to have been good. In the Northwest as elsewhere in New 
Spain, silver moved on Indian backs.“ Yet the exploitation, sometimes 
ruthless, that characterized the mines of the south seems not to have 


37 Almada, Diccionario, p. 782, reports that Tepache was founded in 1678. On p. 543, 
however, he includes it among the mines visited by General Francisco Fuertes y Sierra 
in 1677. 

38 [hid., p. 543. 

39 [bid.., p- 40. 


40 As visitador for the Governor of Nueva Vizcaya, Isturiz was charged with inspecting the 
missions, ranches, mines, smelters, and shops of Ostimuri and Sonora. He visited seven 
principal mining districts: San Miguel Arcdngel, San Juan Bautista, Valle de Sonora, Valle 
de Bacanuchi, Nacozari, Valle de Tepache, and Ostimuri. 


41 Almada, Diccionario, p. 26, gives no exact date. He states that the parish records date 
from 1685. The mines of the district, besides the Real de la Limpia Concepcién de los 
Alamos, included Promontorios and La Aduana. 


42“Casa de Ensaye,” ibid. The reference to the camino real is in Sauer, The Road to Cibola, 
p- 50. 


43Other known mines discovered by the turn of the century were Bazochuca, 1687 (Almada, 
Diccionario, p. 108); Valle de Tacupeto, 1675 (ibid., p. 773); Tepahui by 1688 when a 
teniente, or assistant, alcalde mayor was stationed there (ibid., p. 317); and Rio Chico and 
Quimbunazorra (ibid., pp. 637, 690). 


‘4Isturiz in 1685 noted the use of Negro labor. Bannon, The Mission Frontier, p. 137. 
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been a problem in Sonora.** Perhaps the best evidence of this is negative: 
even the missionaries, who were acutely sensitive to such abuses, had 
little to say. Padre Juan Ortiz Zapata, Jesuit Visitor-General to the 
Provincial Tomas Altamirano in the year 1678, tended to be campli- 
mentary. At Oposura he grumbled that there were some Indians “on 
whom association with the mining population, which ordinarily is none 
too high-class, has had an unfortunate effect; these individuals give the 
Padre Ministro no little trouble in matters of discipline and attendance 
at church service.” “* But at Oposura as also at Natapé and Batuc, Zapata 
described the prosperity that the mines had brought to the natives by 
employing them and by creating a market for their produce.” And at 
Huépac he made a statement almost unheard of for a missionary: 
“Proximity to Spanish settlements [is] . . . a definite help in the process 
of civilizing the natives.”“* The search for mineral wealth was unques- 
tionably the dominant activity during the early development of Sonora. 
With the strikes in Ostimuri during the seventies and at Alamos in the 
extreme south during the eighties, the discontinuity of settlement 
created by Perea’s leap all but disappeared. It took a half-century to 
close the gap; mining largely did it. 

Very little is available to document the growth of agriculture dur- 
ing the same period. Isturiz, whose job it was to inspect land titles and 


45The apparent absence of the encomienda from Sonora was mentioned in note 23. The 
repartimiento, on the other hand, seems to have been in common use. In an ordinance dated 
May 17, 1715, the Viceroy ordered that the saca in Sonora be confined to four per cent 
on pain of a thousand peso fine, and placed severe restrictions on its use in mining. The 
ensuing protests from miners, farmers, and cattlemen state “that the mines have had to 
close down,” and that “even in former times, when there was war, [the Indians] were 
never exempted from repartimientos in the mines, farms, and public works.” See Lesley 
Byrd Simpson, The Repartimiento System of Native Labor in New Spain and Guatemala 
CU. of California Press, 1938), p. 155. Simpson observes that mining was not well adapted 
to labor drafts because it required specific skills and because effective underground super- 
vision was difficult. For these reasons it was one of the first industries to rely on a free 
labor force. An evolution of this sort may have occurred in Sonora. Writing in the 1760s, 
Bishop Tamarén notes the mobility of the Yaqui, and the fact that two-thirds of the tribe 
had voluntarily left the missions and were dispersed throughout the mining camps of Nueva 
Vizcaya. See Pedro Tamarén y Romeral, Demostracién del vastisimo obispado de la Nueva 
Vizcaya, 1765 (México, 1937), p. 247. 


46 Bannon, The Mission Frontier, p. 135. 
47 [bid., p. 132. 
48 [bid., p. 133. Bannon quotes Zapata. 
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to register brands,” reported several ranches in the valley of Cedros, 
northwest of Alamos. In the case of one settler, the progression from 
agriculture to mining was reversed; having made his fortune at the 
Nacatobori diggings, Don Matias Pereyra Lobo bought a hacienda.” 
Around San Miguel Arcangel, east of Tecoripa, the Visitor-General 
found other ranches. In the Opateria he inspected them at Huépac 
and in the valley of Bacanuchi.” His report indicated that grazing had 
undergone some development since 1637, but his list of ranches was 
hardly impressive. How many locations he failed to inspect, one can 
only guess. 

Sonora’s “people of reason” at the time of the visit of Zapata in 
1678 numbered about five hundred families.” By the end of the seven- 
teenth century the frontier had taken on its adult economic characteris- 
tics and had expanded almost to its adult size geographically. Its 
population was sparse and scattered, but mobile.” The history of its 
population is reflected largely in its civil administration. In 1637 the 
alcaldia mayor of Sonora (Nueva Andalucia) was separated from the 
alcaldia mayor of Sinaloa. Following Perea’s disgrace the two jurisdic- 
tions were reunited — only to be separated permanently in 1648. With 
the development of the Ostimuri diggings, that area in turn was set 
aside as an independent jurisdiction, first as a justicia mayor (1673), 
and later as a full-fledged alcaldia mayor (1691).™ From the latter date 
until 1733 there were no further changes.” 

The three jurisdictions continued to operate side by side, inde- 
pendently of each other, and under the nominal supervision of the 


49 See note 40. 


50Bannon, The Mission Frontier, p. 137. Pereyra Lobo also was alcalde mayor of both 
Sinaloa (1653-54) and Sonora (1661-62). Almada, Diccionario, p. 561. His peregrinations 
were not unusual; the white population was evidently quite mobile. 


51 Bannon, The Mission Frontier, pp. 138-39. 
52 Bolton and Marshall, The Colonization of North America, p. 240. 


53In 1750 the Visitor-General José Rafael Rodriguez Gallardo complained that there was 
not “a single regularly established real or settlement in this province, or one having over 
ten permanently resident families. The population was scattered and constantly changing 
with the discovery of new mines.” Quoted in Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North 
Mexican States and Texas (2 vols.; San Francisco, 1884-89), v. 1, p. 534. 


54See note 21. In the case of Sinaloa, Almada observes the distinction between justicia and 


alcaldia. 


55 The summary of administrative jurisdictions is based on Almada, Diccionario, pp. 39-42. 
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Governor and Captain-General of Nueva Vizcaya.” The three alcaldes, 
in turn, each appointed tenientes, or assistant alcaldes. The subdivisions 
over wihiich the latter presided were fluid, and their number largely 
was dictated by the whim of the alcalde.” The location of the capital 
of the alcaldia was an equally casual matter. Sonora’s capital was vari- 
ously at Tuape, Santiago, San Juan, and San Miguel; Ostimuri’s migrated 
over much of that region. As late as 1750 the visitador, José Rafael 
Rodriguez Gallardo, complained that while San Juan Bautista was 
nominally the capital of Sonora, it had “no prison or place for the 
records.” ® 

By 1700 conditions in the Northwest were changing. The relaxed 
and relatively peaceful years during which the region underwent its 
initial development were to give way in the following century to a 
period characterized by tension, violence, and destruction. In the transi- 
tion to that time of troubles, three events cast long shadows. In 1692 
the Presidio of Fronteras was founded because of the increasing num- 
ber of Apache raids from the north.” In 1695 the Pimas revolted and 
killed their missionary at Caborca. In 1711 Kino died and the frontier 
of Sonora closed — and neither Christian love nor Spanish bayonets 
could open it again. 

After 1711 the Northwest came to resemble a room in which the 
occupants — Jesuit, colonist, soldier, Indian — fell to quarreling as soon 


56In Sinaloa there existed curious ambiguities characteristic of Spanish imperial administra- 
tion. As captain of the Presidio of San Felipe, the alcalde mayor of Sinaloa held a direct 
commission from the Viceroy. The Governor of Nueva Vizcaya had no alternative but to 
acquiesce in whatever military selection the Viceroy made. This situation produced friction 
between San Felipe and Parral. Since each derived his power from a different source, quar- 
rels between the alcaldes of Sonora and Sinaloa were also common. Warfare nearly occurred 
in 1650, when Simon Laso de la Vega, the alcalde of Sonora, was assassinated by Sinaloans. 
See Adolph F. A. Bandelier and Fanny Bandelier, Historical Documents Relating to New 
Mexico, Nueva Viscaya, and the Approaches thereto: to 1773, ed. by Charles W. Hackett 
(3 vols.; Washington, 1923-37), v. 2, pp. 171-79. 


57 Most alcaldes had two to five tenientes. Francisco Sigler de Rebollar, 1676-77, of Sonora 
had ten: three at San Juan Bautista, two at San Miguel Arcangel, and one each at Nacameri, 
Nacatobori, Turicachi, Bacanuchi, and Valle de Sonora. Almada, Diccionario, p. 743. The 
alcalde’s term of office was nominally a year. It was frequently extended, however, and 
occasionally an individual was re-appointed after an intervening term. Ibid., p. 42. In many 
cases residents filled the office. Furthermore, Sonora and Ostimuri served as stepping-stones 
in a larger political picture. 


58 Bancroft, North Mexican States, v. 1, p. 534. 


59On p. 282 of his Diccionario, Almada states that Fronteras was founded in 1692; his 
account on p. 628 seems to indicate 1691. The original name was Santa Rosa de 


Corodéhuachi. 
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as the door was closed. With the stagnation of the frontier, two con- 
troversies increasingly dominated Sonoran colonial history: the first, 
between the Indians and the colonists over their respective rights to 
agricultural lands; the second, between the colonists and the Jesuits. 
The colonist wanted the Indian’s labor; no less he coveted the agri- 
cultural land near which the village commonly sat. The Jesuit wanted 
the Indian’s soul; he needed the land to hold together the community 
while he patiently sought the soul. And to the incompatibility of the 
two aims can be traced much of the conflict that so prominently disfigures 
the age."° 

The increased hostility of the Indian after 1711 toward both the 
missionary and the settler was linked with the family quarrel among 
the “people of reason,” but had other aspects as well. In the mid-1730s 
rumblings of unrest echoed from the Yaqui and Mayo villages of the 
south.” By 1738 the Indians were plundering Spanish ranches,” and 
in February of 1740 a general uprising engulfed Ostimuri and part of 
Pimeria Baja. In the conflagration that ensued, more than one hundred 
gente de razon were killed, and property amounting to some 100,000 
pesos worth destroyed.” Only through the use of Tarahumar auxiliaries 
and troops borrowed from Nueva Vizcaya“ was the revolt brought 
finally under control. ‘The hapless Governor, Manuel Bernal de Huy- 
dobro, was removed and an investigation instituted to determine the 
causes of the uprising. Mistreatment of the Indians seemed to be one 
factor; the Governor’s open encouragement of the natives to oppose 


60]t is fruitful to examine the events of the eighteenth century from the viewpoint of Bolton’s 
thesis. In his terms the position of the mission on a static frontier was, if not untenable, at 
least precarious. Evolved to act as the advance agent for civilization, staying ahead of the 
settlement in order to subdue the Indian and prepare him for the onslaught of reason, the 
institution had, under stagnant conditions caiie after 1711, no utility. Its usefulness 
as an imperial agent — the extra-ecclesiastical function postulated by Bolton — had terminated. 
Its successor, the “backyard” mission, interfered with the process that the frontier mission 
furthered — the Indian's assimilation. To prepare him for society and turn him loose was 
one thing. Indefinitely to retain him in the off-limits environment of the mission pueblo was 
another. 


6! The Indian unrest on the frontier in these years is traced in detail in Ewing, “The Pima 
Uprising,” an authoritative work based on archival sources not readily available. 

82 Tbid., p. 39. 

83 Tbid., p. 43. 

64 By royal order of March 14, 1732, the three alcaldias were reorganized as a province inde- 


pendent of Nueva Vizcaya and headed by a Governor and Captain-General. The actual 
change took place in 1734. Ibid., pp. 33-34. 


85] bid., p- 39. 
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the Jesuits, a second. The intra-Spanish division, in turn, appeared 
to stem from a quarrel between Huydobro and the missionaries over 
secularization of lands. As a consequence of the Yaqui revolt a presidio 
was established at Pitic in the year following.® In the Apache north, 
Terrenate joined Fronteras on the line. Now there were three Sonoran 
presidios. 

Among the less tangible manifestations of the uprising was a 
quickening of the hostility among Indian, colonial, and missionary. The 
term of Huydobro’s successor, Augustin de Vildésola, was distinguished 
by bickering which further aggravated the relations and gave rise, as 
a by-product, to some frank and highly revealing reports. The padre 
visitador Juan Antonio Balthasar recommended in 1745 that the Seri 
Indians around Pitic not be gathered into mission pueblos: 


.. these pueblos would have to be in close proximity to the presidio where 
at present His Excellency resides, and so these Indians, thus reduced to 
pueblos, would as sure as fate be used for the service of the presidio and 
for the planting of its crops. They would not be under the influence of the 
missionary for they could be easily taken away from his discipline, correc- 
tion, and instruction according to ‘the caprice of the Governor who would 
rig up tales and fancies against the missionary. . . .”° 
[The missionaries] have to put up with those ilies want to grasp everything; 
they must bear with beggars and with the proud. Added to all of this is the 
frustration of realizing that after the tribes have been reduced they must 
keep a watch upon greedy colonials who, for sowing or for mining, usurp 
the lands of the missions, tyrannize over the Indians and make of them 
their slaves. If the Society [of resists, the fathers, in retribution, are 


despoiled and dispossessed. . . 


66 Ibid., p. 46. 


87 Tbid., pp. 40-41. A pro-Jesuit account of the incident is in Peter Masten Dunne, Juan 
Antonio Balthasar: Padre Visitador to the Sonora Frontier, 1774-45 (Tucson, 1957). 


68 Ewing, “The Pima Uprising,” p- 48. Pitic is the site of modern Hermosillo. Before the 
establishment of the presidio it had an unhappy history. It was founded in 1700 by Alférez 
Juan Bautista de Escalante as an enforced settlement for renegade Pimas Bajos who had 
fled the missions and, with Seris, had taken to raiding. Until 1741 the place was a trouble 
spot that required constant attention from the companias volantes of Fronteras and San 
Felipe. Almada, Diccionario, pp. 340-44. 


69 Almada, Diccionario, p. 628. In his Report of 1781 Teodoro de Croix gives 1742 as the 
date of Terrenate’s founding; Almada indicates that it was authorized in 1741. See Thomas, 
Teodoro de Croix, p. 198. 


70 Dunne, Balthasar, pp. 95-96, from Balthasar’s 1745 report. 
71 [bid., pp. 87-88, from Balthasar’s 1744 report. 
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In 1746 Apaches sacked and burned the Governor’s own hacienda at 
Tehuachi.” Two years later the turbulent administration ended with 
Vildésola’s recall and the dispatch from Mexico City of the Visitor 
José Rafael Rodriguez Gallardo to make a general investigation on 
behalf of the Viceroy.” 

As a result of Gallardo’s recommendations the presidio at Pitic 
was re-established at Horcasitas; and an edict was now issued ordering 
the evacuation of all ranches within the jurisdictions of Pimeria Alta 
and the valleys of Opodepe, Sonora, and Tepache — as well as the 
reales which had fewer than six well-armed men. Settlers who remained 
in isolated areas were instructed to take all possible precautionary 
measures.“ 

Gallardo scarcely had submitted his report when both the Yaqui 
revolt and the scandal of the Vildésola administration paled into insig- 
nificance. The fury of the Pima uprising struck the frontier in Novem- 
ber, 1751,” and raged intermittently for four months. The Jesuits 
blamed Vildésola’s incompetent and officious successor, Diego Ortiz 
de Parrilla;* the Governor blamed the Jesuits. Two governors later 
Juan Antonio de Mendoza, with a fine sense of tact, blamed the Indian 
and his “natural inconstancy, love of liberty, savage passion for living 
unrestrained according to his appetites, and, in a word, the shaking off 
of the gentle yoke of all our Catholic sovereign’s Christian and politic 
laws.” ” The outpouring of official interpretation continued until 1759 
when the Council of the Indies, deluged by a flood of conflicting testi- 
mony, enjoined “perpetual silence” regarding the Pima revolt. 

The Pima rebellion resulted in the establishment of a presidio at 
Tubac, the fourth in the Northwest.” The continuing hostility of the 


72 Almada, Diccionario, p. 826. 

73 Ewing, “The Pima Uprising,” pp. 51-52. 

“4Tbid., p. 57. At this time San Juan Bautista was ninety-one years old, and the mine of 
Nacatobori in the valley of Tepache had been worked continuously for over a century. 

%5 Tbid., p. 75. 

76 Parrilla later lost San Saba. See Bolton and Marshall, The Colonization of North America, 


p. 299. He proceeded from the Texas debacle to become Governor of Pensacola, and later 
Governor of Coahuila. Almada, Diccionario, p. 542. 


77 Quoted in Ewing, “The Pima Uprising,” pp. 334-35. 


78The order establishing Tubac was issued in 1752. See ibid., pp. 236 ff. Croix gives the 
date 1753, which may be the time the presidio became operative. Thomas, Teodoro de Croix, 
p- 206. Almada is clearly wrong in stating 1762. Almada, Diccionario, p. 628. 
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Seris and of elements among the Pimas brought about the erection in 
1757 of the Presidio of Altar, bringing the old compania volante of 
Sinaloa finally to rest, and making five.” In 1765 outbreaks among 
the Suaqui caused the establishment of a presidio at Buenavista, making 
six.” On the west a line of garrisons — from Tubac to Altar to Hor- 
casitas™ to Buenavista — now protected the province against its own 
Indians.” 

To attribute the mounting native unrest after 1735 to a single 
factor would be clearly wrong. The prolongation of the Indian’s tutelage 
was a factor which brought increasing disenchantment between Jesuits 
and Indians and which resulted in accumulated grievances and remem- 
bered wrongs. A second factor was the exploitation to which the Indian 
was subjected in his contacts with the “people of reason.” The internal 
struggle within this group was a third, insofar as their quarrels involved 
competition for the Indian’s land and, indeed, his person. The extent 
to which decadence had invaded the civil administration of the Spanish 
empire was a fourth. Subtle factors also were acting: changing economic 
conditions, cultural conflicts, and Apache successes which tended to 
destroy the myth of Spanish invincibility. 

On the north the line of garrisons from Tubac to Terrenate to 
Fronteras joined the one at Janos, the anchor of the presidios in north- 
ern Chihauhua, in resisting Apache inroads. The southward thrust of 
the Apaches dated from shortly after the Pueblo rebellion of 1680 in 
New Mexico. During Kino’s time the Sobaipuris, a warlike branch of 
the Pimas occupying the San Pedro Valley, acted as a partial barrier 
against Apache penetration of the Pimerfa. The Presidio of Fronteras, 
erected in 1692, fulfilled a similar function for the Opateria. But Apache 
depredations southward continued. Spreading into Chihuahua, the hos- 
tile Indians displaced the Concho people and absorbed their remnants.™ 





79 See Thomas, Teodoro de Croix, p. 195. 
80 [bid., p. 217. 


81 Following a Seri uprising in 1776—77 the presidio at Horcasitas was moved back to Pitic. 
Ibid., p. 52. 


82The western presidial line erected against the Seris and the renegade Pimas is lost sight 
of in the attention paid to the Apache north. The west was a frontier longer in extent 
than the Sonoran segment of the Apache line. 


83 Carl Sauer, The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and Languages in Northwestern Mex- 
ico CU. of California Press, 1937), p. 81. 


84 Ibid., p. 59. 
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The Suma suffered a similar fate.** By 1711 the Apaches were in gen- 
eral contact with the Spaniards from the San Pedro River eastward, and 
were a major factor in halting the Spanish advance northward. 

As the eighteenth century progressed Apache raiding increased.” 
Skilled horsemen and fearless in combat, they slipped through the 
presidial line at will and raided as far south as Durango.” Cattle and 
horses were their primary object; rapine, murder, and enslavement — 
mere by-products — were sufficient, however, to win them the title “the 
scourge of Sonora.” By 1750 the Spanish garrisons in the north were 
locked in a never-ending and largely ineffective struggle with the Apache 
invaders. 

From Bancroft to the present, historians have painted a bleak 
picture of Sonora in the mid-eighteenth century: depopulated, ravished, 
torn by internal strife, her mines abandoned, her ranches sacked, and 
her towns empty.” This notion of Sonora supine before the Apache has 
gained wide acceptance. To a considerable extent it rests on the evidence 
of only one document — the famous Rudo Ensayo,” a lengthy, detailed 
and highly rhetorical account by an anonymous Jesuit, now known to 
be Juan Nentuig.” The uncritical acceptance of Nentuig’s work is 
surprising; first, because of its shrill and contentious tone; second, 
because it is contradicted in many important respects by an even longer, 
even more detailed, quite dispassionate account by the Bishop of 


85] bid., p: 74. 


86 Pfefferkorn has a good discussion of Apache raiding techniques. Ignaz Pfefferkorn, Sonora, 
A Description of the Province, tr. and ed. by Theodore E. Treutlein CU. of New Mexico 
Press, 1949), pp. 144 ff. 


87 Thomas, Teodoro de Croix, p. 6. 
88 [Juan Nentuig], Rudo Ensayo, tr. by Eusebio Guiteras (Tucson, 1951), p. 87. 


89Jn 1730 an anonymous missionary stated that there were over 200 non-Indian settlements 
in Sonora. See “Estado y descripcién de la provincia de Sonora, 1730,” in Boletin del 
Archivo General de la Nacion, v. 16, p. 621. In 1744, however, Governor Vildésola stated 
that there were 400 Spaniards in Ostimuri, 600 south of that region, and 600 in Sonora — 
a total of 1600 in the province. Bancroft, North Mexican States, v. 1, p. 530. Both statements 
may be technically correct. The Jesuit, on the one hand, was making a plea for more mis- 
sionaries to be sent, and was complaining about the additional burden thrown on the 
regulars by the “large” Spanish population. Vildésola was protesting against a decree of the 
Viceroy extinguishing Pitic and Terrenate and leaving the “small” population to defend 
itself by means of militia companies. 


99See note 88. 


91On the basis of documents in the General Archive of Mexico, Pradeau has established 
both Nentuig’s authorship and the fact that the Rudo Ensayo was written in the summer 
of 1762. See Alberto Francisco Pradeau, “Nentuig’s ‘Description of Sonora,’” Mid-America, 
v. 25, pp. 81-90. 
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Durango, Pedro Tamarén y Romeral.” The two agree in virtually no 
respect about the extent to which Sonora had been depopulated. For 
example, in what Nentuig refers to as the “ruins of Mazatan”® and 
“those of Quisuani”™ and the “depopulated” Rebeico,”* Tamarén finds 
266 people.* In Motepori and Valle de Sonora, which Nentuig glides 
over in two words, “still peopled,”®” Tamarén lists 293 and 531 inhab- 
itants respectively. To Nentuig, “the Town of Tacupeto is small and 
offers nothing of notice”; there and in the general vicinity Tamarén 
found 449 settlers. If Tamarén’s report and not Nentuig’s is used as 
a basis for judging conditions in the Northwest in the 1760s, then 
modification is necessary of the picture commonly presented. 
Although after 1711 there was a general deterioration of the 
colonial effort in the Northwest, the population of Sonora grew impres- 
sively. In 1678 there were approximately 3,000 Spaniards in the 
province.” By 1763 the gente de razén of Sonora had increased to some 
17,000 in fifty-two settlements, at least five of which contained over 
1,000 inhabitants." Although the incessant Apache-Seri warfare 
unquestionably resulted in widespread murder and destruction,’ its 
deterrent effect on the fundamental processes of colonial growth has 
probably been overstated.’” If Sonora did, as it would seem, develop 
substantially from the time of the Yaqui revolt to 1763, her growth may 





92See note 45. The Demostracidn is dated 1765, but it is an eclectic report on the entire 
bishopric, and the parts appear to have been written at different times. The sections per- 
taining to Sonora contain several references to “este ano de 1763”; other internal evidence 
points to this as a valid date for the parts pertinent to Sonora. Thus it is virtually con- 
temporary with Nentuig’s 1762 account. 


93 Nentuig, Rudo Ensayo, p. 131. 
94 Tbid., p. 132. 
9% [bid., pp. 114, 131. 


%6Tamarén’s descriptions are arrayed geographically on pp. 279-86 (Pimeria Baja), pp. 
303-11 (Pimeria Alta), pp. 291-98 (Opateria), and pp. 237-51 (COstimuri) of the 


Demostracion. 

97 Nentuig, Rudo Ensayo, p. 143. 

98 [bid., p. 96. 

99See note 52. Based on the average family size of six, three thousand is a generous estimate. 


100 Alamos, 3,400; E] Fuerte, 1,886; Soyopa [San Antonio de la Huerta], 2,571; Baroyeca, 
1,004; and Rio Chico, 1,400. 


101 See the exchange betwen Croix and Bucareli, in Thomas, Teodoro de Croix, pp. 31 ff. 


102In Sonoran history during the nineteenth century, contemporary accounts, particularly 
after the introduction of newspapers about 1828, give the impression that the state was 
deserted. Yet census figures are as follows: 1790 — 45,479; 1801 — 48,500; 1826 — 80,000; 
1831 — 93,847; 1842 — 137,000; 1850 — 147,133. Almada, Diccionario, p. 155. 
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account for the intensification of the struggle between missionary and 
colonist over the Indian’s transition to rational life. For with increased 
economic activity came fresh demands for the Indian’s labor, fresh needs 
for the Indian’s land — and renewed resentment against the religious 
activity which prevented the colonist from securing either. But the 
old struggle had run its course at last. 

In 1767 Charles III ordered the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
dominions of Spain. The missionaries of Sonora were rounded up 
unceremoniously, imprisoned, packed off to Guaymas to swelter through 
an unprotected summer and to embark ultimately for Spain where, for 
many, the journey ended in prison or death. Between the departure 
of the Jesuits and the arrival a year later of their successors, the Fran- 
ciscans, the Sonoran missions suffered a mortal blow. The strenuous, 
uphill struggle of the Franciscans to restore the system, their ultimate 
failure, its death in 1834 by decree of the Republic of Mexico — 
these make a separate story." 

The effect of the Jesuit expulsion on colonization, insofar as it 
resolved the struggle between the missionaries and other “people of 
reason,” was far-reaching. The contemporary Mexican historian, 
Laureano Calvo Berber, states: 

There is no room for doubt that the expulsion of the Jesuits is the most far- 
reaching event in the evolution of the Northwest of Mexico, particularly 
for Sinaloa and Sonora; nor that it had a decisive -influence on their future 
destiny. It is equally certain that the Indians sustained serious injury by the 
expulsion, since without the guardianship of the missionaries they were left 
to the mercy of exploitation by Spaniards, Creoles, and even mestizos: not, 
however, without offering tenacious resistance. It is also true that for these 
latter groups the expulsion constituted an enormous economic benefit: 
besides the possibility of illegal enrichment by despoiling the lands, the 
disorganization of the missions afforded them, at small cost, peasants to 
cultivate those lands, herdsmen to look after their cattle, and laborers for 
work in the mines, at the same time eliminating from the markets their 
invincible competitors.’ 

Berber has possibly overstated the economic role of the mission 
as a competitor. Moreover, his ensuing argument that the Sonoran 
economy underwent a sudden growth as a result of the expulsion is 





103 Thid., p- 480. 


104Priestley traces the tangled events immediately following the expulsion. Herbert I. 
Priestley, José de Galvez, Visitor-General of New Spain, 1765-1771 CU. of California 
Press, 1916). 


105 Laureano Calvo Berber, Nociones de historia de Sonora (México, 1958), p. 109. 
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vitiated by his reliance on the Rudo Ensayo. But his essential thesis 
appears to be correct. The startling inroads made on the mission preserves 
can be demonstrated by the sober figures of three reports: ‘Tamarén’s 
of 1765,'°° Reyes’ of 1772,"” and Reyes’ of 1784.'* 

In 1765, pueblos’ containing “whites” were an exception; by 
1784, the rule. Reyes’ report of that year shows many mission villages 
in which “espanoles, mulatos, y otras castas” actually outnumbered the 
Indians. By 1799, in thirteen missions and twelve visitas that had not 
been secularized, there were 3,466 Indians; there were, in addition, 
2,809 “Espanoles.” *" 

Few would quarrel with the statement that Jesuit influence in 
the Northwest has proven profound and enduring. To those remark- 
able men who fished on the desert and caught an empire in their nets, 
recognition is indeed due. But the Jesuits presided over only one of 
the two frontiers of Sonora. And it was largely the second — the civil 
frontier — that cast the state in her modern image. For the farms which 
dot the Sonoran valleys today are milpas, each with its individual owner. 
And the owners, by and large, are neither Opata nor Seri nor Yaqui 
nor Pima, but mestizo. The Sonoran Indian has been assimilated. The 
price of assimilation, like the price of individual tenancy, was the 
destruction of the mission. No matter how attractive the segregated 
collective life of the compound may appear in retrospect, the “people 
of reason” had the last word. 





106 Tamaron, Demostracidn. Also see notes 45 and 92. 


107 Antonio Maria de los Reyes, “Memorial sobre las Misiones de Sonora, 1772,” in Boletin 
del Archivo General de la Nacion, v. 9 (1938), pp. 276-320. A translation by Kieran R. 
McCarty, O.F.M., is in typescript at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 


108 Antonio Maria de los Reyes, Relacién hecha el ato de 1784 de las Misiones establecidas 
en Sinaloa y Sonora (México, 1958). For Tamarén’s figures, see the references in note 96. 
Many of Reyes’ figures are in terms of families. A factor of five has been used here to convert 
these to “persons”; such conversions are indicated by an asterisk (*). Page references are to 
Reyes only. In the mission district of Saguaripa in 1765 there were only 52 gente de razon. 
In 1784 Reyes reported that “so many Spanish, Mestizos, and those of other castes, have 
moved [into the mission pueblos] that, together with the Indians whom the Alcalde Mayor 
has classified as ‘vesinos,’ they outnumber the mission’s Indians” (p. 14). At Tecoripa and 
San José de Pimas, Tamarén in 1765 found no whites; in 1772, Reyes found “some”; in 
1784, 75* Cpp. 19-20). In the mission villages at Opodepe and Nacameri there were in 
1765, 153 “whites”; in 1784, 525* Cp. 21). At Batuco and Tepuspe, none in 1765; 385* 
in 1784 (p. 28). At Movas and Nuri, none in 1765; 200* in 1784 (p. 12). 


109The words “pueblo” and “village” are used specifically here to denote Indian villages. 
The discussion preceding concerns the infiltration of Spaniards into Indian settlements 
only. The Spanish population in towns of the “people of reason,” discussed earlier in con- 
nection with Nentuig’s report, is above and beyond the present figures. 

110Fernando Ocaranza, Los Franciscanos en las Provincias Internas de Sonora y Ostimuri 


(México, 1933), p. 181. 
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From 1870 to 1940 Methodism played an intimate role in the history 
of Arizona. At army posts, in mining camps, on reservations, and in 
small communities scattered over the state, ministers from both the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, preached their religious convictions to those who would hear 
and, with their congregations, shared the hardships of frontier life. 
Through their influence and energy, Methodist missions, hospitals and 
educational institutions were begun. In 1939, when Methodist work 
in the state was placed under the Southern California-Arizona Confer- 
ence, several of the strongest churches in the new union were in Ari- 
zona. Here, indeed, was living testimony to the tireless efforts of the 
men who brought Methodism 1 to the Far Southwest. 

Although ministers from both branches of Methodism entered 
Arizona Territory in 1870, a tradition in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church asserts that one of its number visited this new mission field 
first. Early in March, it is believed, the Rev. J. L. Dyer, a Presiding 
Elder of the Santa Fe District of the Colorado Conference, visited 
Fort Defiance, held three services, and then returned to New Mexico. 
In reporting on his trip, Dyer mentioned that he had learned at the 
Fort that the Presbyterian Mission Board was interested in Arizona — 
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and added that he had met a Rev. Mr. Roberts, who was initiating 
Presbyterian activity in the Territory.’ That fall the Rev. Charles H. 
Cook, a member of an eastern conference, reached Fort Bowie,” and in 
December established a mission in the Pima Reservation on the Gila 
west of Phoenix. Cook had read an article in a New York magazine 
which appealed for missionaries to the Indians in the West, and had 
applied to the Methodist Episcopal Church for a position. Although 
he was told that no missionary funds were then available, the eager 
minister decided to undertake the journey at his own expense. His 
experiences en route west and later among the Indians in Arizona 
read like a romance.* 

Other Methodist ministers followed Cook. Also in the fall of 1870, 
Alexander Gilmore, a member of the New Jersey Conference, came 
west to serve as an army chaplain at Fort Whipple; and from that post 
he extended his ministry to nearby Prescott, where the following Febru- 
ary he organized a Sunday school. As other Protestant ministers began 
work in that area, Gilmore restricted his activities to the Fort, but 
throughout his stay in Arizona he helped wherever needed.‘ In 1872 
Cleans A. Reeder, a member of the North Ohio Conference, went to 


1This tradition appears in “History of the Arizona Mission of the Methodist Church” 
(undated typewritten article in files of the Historical Society of the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference of the Methodist Church, Los Angeles). Another reference is in Minutes 
of the Southern California Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1934 (Los 
Angeles: Mirror Printing, Ruling and Binding House, 1934), p. 190, cited hereafter as 
Southern California Minutes. In his autobiography, The Snow-Shoe Itinerant (n.p. and 
n.d.), pp. 252f., Dyer states that he left Santa Fe for Fort Wingate on March 7, 1870, then 
went directly to Fort Defiance. He gives no other dates, but the wording indicates that he 
reached Fort Defiance soon after March 7. 


2“History of the Arizona Mission,” p. 5. This source gives September 5, a Monday, as the 
date of the sermon at Fort Bowie. The service is dated December 4, a Sunday, in Southern 
California Minutes, p. 191. Cook and Gilmore may have preached on the same Sunday, 
December 4, quite some distance apart. 


3Charles H. Cook, Among the Pimas (Albany, New York: Ladies Union Mission School 
Association, 1895), passim. Cook eventually joined the Presbyterian Church, which adopted 
the mission. 


4 Alexander Gilmore, Semi-Centennial Sermon (Camden, New Jersey: Temperance Gazette 
Publishing House, 1887), p. 28. The exact date of Gilmore's arrival and preaching at Fort 
Whipple cannot be determined. His narrative begins: “It was now the 7th of December. 
The first Sunday after my arrival 1 preached in Prescott... .”" Gilmore described some of the 
difficulties of his work in these words: “We camped out several nights. In that part of the 
Territory one finds no inconvenience in sleeping in the open air, so far as the atmosphere 
is concerned; but in case a rattlesnake, a scorpion or a tarantula should volunteer to take 
lodgings with you, if you should escape with only a prolonged fit of insomnia you might 
think yourself exceedingly fortunate.” [bid., pp. 29- 30. 
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the Territory at the request of Bishop Matthew Simpson, and became 
the first superintendent of Methodist work in Arizona. Of the 30,000 
inhabitants then in the Territory, Reeder found that 20,000 were 
Apaches — and there was reported to be one saloon for every fifteen 
people.* Reeder later described to Bishop Simpson the conditions he had 
encountered in this new mission field: 

First, the Apaches were in open hostility —they were on the war path; 

and the second, the influence of the saloon affected all; third, Romanism 


was well established and was none too cordial to the incoming of other 
denominations; fourth, vice was universally prevalent.® 


The only encouragement for a minister who labored on this frontier 
lay in the hope that his efforts were not in vain. The Rev. D. B. Wright, 
in appealing to a fellow churchman in San Francisco for help, expressed 
well the feeling that then prevailed among ministers in the Territory: 
“My brother, remember us in your devotions. When you think of poor, 
neglected Arizona, let your heart raise a prayer to God that He may 
pass this way.”” 

During the early 1880s Methodist activity in the Territory 
quickened as the Southern Pacific completed its line through southern 
Arizona, thereby stimulating population growth in that area. In little 
more than one year, 1880-1881, the number of Methodist Episcopal 
ministers in Arizona increased from two to six and the number of 
churches from one — at Prescott — to six: Prescott, Globe, Phoenix, 
Pinal, Tombstone, and Tucson.’ The foundations of Methodism in 
Arizona had been laid, and it was time now for stronger organization. 

At a two-day conference held in the Presbyterian Church at Tuc- 
son on July 8-9, 1881, the Arizona Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was created. The following ministers were appointed: W. C. 
Green (Prescott), G. F. Bovard (Phoenix), E. H. Brooks (Globe), J. J. 
Wingar (San Carlos Reservation), W. G. Mills (Tucson), and J. P. 
McIntyre (Tombstone). Six towns were left to be supplied: Pinal, 
Florence, Safford, Clifton, Verde, and Tonto Basin. The Rev. George 





5 Southern California Minutes, 1934, p. 194. 

6 [bid., p-: 193. 

7D. B. Wright, “Letter from Arizona,” California Christian Advocate, September 3, 1874, 
p. I. 

8 Southern California Minutes, 1934, p. 202. 
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H. Adams, long active in Methodist Episcopal work and a resident of 
Tucson, was made superintendent of the Mission — a position he held 
for twelve years.° 

The evangelical work of the Arizona Mission proceeded slowly. 
In directing their charges, the frontier preachers faced many unexpected 
difficulties. More than once they had to “take their places along with 
other citizens of the community and, with gun in hand, stand guard 
through the night in protection of those to whom they were to preach 
the Gospel on the coming Sabbath.”’® Apache renegades frequently 
disrupted camp meetings and paralyzed communications. The ministers 
often found themselves stranded by flash floods, and were called upon 
to be doctors to every race in their area. The congregations themselves 
were generally poor: recurrent mining depressions swept the Territory 
and made more than one promising site a ghost town almost overnight. 
This, in turn, created an unceasing shift of population, which made it 

“difficult to make permanent grow ith in membership.” " Many settlers 
pushed west to California; ula returned to the East. Nonetheless the 
Methodist ministers did not despair. Although the population proved 
unstable, the churchmen took consolation in the belief that they had 
impressed the importance of righteousness upon many who were never 
counted as members of their congregations. 

Despite such adverse anilialiiaes the Arizona Mission gradually 
widened its ministry. Its first report in 1883 showed six churches and 
143 members;” in 1900 there were sixteen churches with 1,002 mem- 
bers."* By 1906 there was a “church and a minister in every town of size 
in the Territory.”"* In 1920, when the Arizona Mission was dissolved 


9Minutes of the Arizona Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1881 (Tucson: Ari- 
zona Star Job Printing House, 1881), p. 2, cited hereafter as Mission Minutes. Adams 
had come from Colorado, where his ministry had included the construction of St. James 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Central City. In October, 1879, Adams had helped organize 
the First Methodist Church in Tucson; as superintendent he promoted Methodist Episcopal 
work in Kingman, Winslow, Prescott, Willcox, Benson, Tombstone, Phoenix, Pinal, Tempe, 


Globe, and Yuma. 


10 Southern California Minutes, 1934, pp. 205-206. 
11 Mission Minutes, 1895, p. 25. 

12 Mission Minutes, 1883, p. 9. 

13 Mission Minutes, 1900, p. 21. 

14 Mission Minutes, 1906, p. 13. 
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and joined to the Southern California Conference, it contained thirty- 
four charges and a membership of 4,436." The General Board of 
Church Extension had poured considerable funds into the Mission, and 
this was responsible for the establishment of many of the churches. 

The Mission was vitally interested in education at an early date. 
Perhaps its most ambitious project was the attempt to establish a col- 
lege. Viewing the work of the Southern California Conference, which 
had founded the University of Southern California, the Arizona Mis- 
sion was anxious to follow this example. In 1884 a committee was 
appointed to consider a proper location, and two years later the Mission 
secured ten acres of land in Phoenix. A board of trustees was elected, 
and Professor O. S. Frambes, who had headed the old Los Angeles 
Academy, was selected to take charge.’ The college opened in Novem- 
ber, 1886, with forty pupils, but no building of its own, and the follow- 
ing May was forced to close because of lack of funds. In its annual 
report for 1899, the Mission expressed the prevailing opinion: “Arizona 
is not ready for a Methodist university. Our members are too few and 
our resources too limited.”"” Nevertheless, with its land in Phoenix 
intact and free of debt, the Methodists remained hopeful that some- 
day they could establish a college in that city. 

More modest but notably successful was Methodist activity in 
educational facilities for Indians. The Mission considered its work 
among the Indians to be of prime importance, but for many years could 
support only occasional services on a few reservations. In 1906 a 
“Woman’s Home Missionary Society” was organized, and the follow- 
ing year it began work among the Yuma Indians. Within three years 
the society not only had raised enough money to build a chapel on 
the reservation but was instructing the Indian women in cooking and 
in the use of the sewing machine. The success of the Arizona Mission 
in this endeavor must be ascribed to the continuing diligence of the 
ladies of this society. 


15 Southern California Minutes, 1920, pp. 162-65. 


16 Mission Minutes, 1886, p. 11. The Los Angeles Academy was the forerunner of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. See Edward D. Jervey, “The Methodist Church and the 
University of Southern California,” Historical Society of Southern California Quarterly, 
v. 40 (March 1958), pp. 58-69. 


17 Mission Minutes, 1899, p. 13. 
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Soon the educational hopes of the Arizona Mission assumed a 
broader scope. By 1912 plans were being made to erect a hospital in 
Phoenix that would include a training school for nurses and a medical 
college. In that year the Mission secured a building close to the First 
Methodist Epsicopal Church, and opened the Arizona Deaconess 
Hospital. To enlarge the quarters, which quickly proved inadequate, 
the Mission purchased from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
five acres of land which that church had used for a camp ground. The 
city was then reassessing this property and increasing the taxes. The 
Southern church, believing also that Phoenix should have a hospital, 
sold the acreage to the Mission in a generous transaction. In 1923 a 
completely new building was dedicated, and in 1930 an additional wing 
was built. In 1928 the Arizona Deaconess Hospital was renamed the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, and subsequently it became an integral part 
of the ministry of the Southern California-Arizona Conference.” 

In 1920 the Arizona Mission was dissolved, and the Methodist 
Episcopal churches in the state were reorganized into a district of the 
Southern California Conference. For many years the ministers of the 
new district worked reluctantly with their brethren in Southern Cali- 
fornia, for there was a general feeling that Arizona was merely a train- 
ing ground for that conference. In 1925, for example, the District 
Superintendent stated: “Arizona will always be a feeder for California 

. we... bring in the best from our schools who, after a few years 
in Arizona, may easily be placed in California.” ” Fortunately for the 
morale of the district and for Methodist harmony, this attitude soon 
changed; and by 1932 the District Superintendent could report that 
Arizona was no longer “an appendix to the royalty of California.”” 
As both Methodist clergy and laity came to believe in the importance 
of the work in Arizona, fellowship among the ministers was strength- 
ened. In 1939, when the three major branches of Methodism united 
and all the Arizona churches were joined to those of Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Conference, some of the best rural undertakings were 
in Arizona — as well as three of the strongest city churches in the Con- 


18 For details of the transaction, see Minutes of the Los Angeles Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, 1916 (Los Angeles: Times Printing and Binding House, 1916), 
pp- 53-54. 


19 Southern California Minutes, 1925, p. 71. 
20 Southern California Minutes, 1932, p. 57. 
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ference.” Two of these, First Church Tucson and First Church Phoe- 
nix, had been in the Arizona Mission; and the third, Central Phoenix, 
had been in the Arizona Conference of the Methodist Episcopal, South. 

From 1870, the year that the Methodist Episcopal Church com- 
menced missionary work in Arizona, ministers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, had labored also with vigor in the Territory. In 
November of that year the Los Angeles Conference was organized; 
and the Rev. Alexander Groves, who had been largely responsible for 
Southern Methodist beginnings in Southern California, was sent to 
Arizona. The following spring Groves began organizing societies. first 
at Phoenix — which was the first Methodist class and the first Protestant 
organization in the Territory — and then at Prescott. In 1871 he was 
joined by the Rev. Franklin McKean, but in 1872-1873 Groves again 
worked alone.” In May, 1872, Groves held the first church conference 
in the Salt River Valley — at the Mesquite School House near Phoe- 
nix’ — and the following year he founded a church at Phoenix. This, 
probably the first permanent Protestant charge in the Territory, became 


the Central Methodist Church.” In 1876 Groves extended his ministry 


21Jn 1939 the three major branches of Methodism in the United States united: Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant 
Church. As a result of this union the Southern California-Arizona Conference was created, 
absorbing all or part of the following conferences: the Southern California (established in 
1876, absorbed the Arizona Mission in 1920), the Pacific (established in 1852, divided in 
1870 to create the Los Angeles Conference, absorbed the Los Angeles Conference in 1922), 
and the Arizona Conference (created in 1922 out of the Los Angeles Conference). See 
Edward D. Jervey, “The History of Methodism in Southern California and Arizona, 1850- 
1939” (Ph.D. dissertation, Boston University, 1958). 


22 Horace M. DuBose, A History of Methodism, 1884-1916 (Nashville: Publishing House 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1916), v. 2, p. 461. The Sunday School started 
by Gilmore in February, 1871, in Methodist terminology would not be considered a class 
or an organization as used here. The James M. Barney MS 114 (State Archives, Phoenix) 
indicates that the Rev. Franklin McKean began his ministry in Phoenix in 1870; but 
McKean first appears on the list of Los Angeles Conference appointments to Arizona in 
the fall of 1871. The Barney MS also conflicts with this list in stating that Groves was 
assigned to the Salt River Valley in 1871. The roster of appointments for 1871 shows 
McKean to Salt River and Groves to Prescott. However, the extensive traveling of these 
men would not rule out Groves’ presence in Phoenix during 1871-1872; and it is possible 
that McKean was sent to Arizona after the conference appointments for 1870 had been made. 


23Barney MS 114, p. 120. This church conference probably included all the known 
Methodists in the surrounding area. It should not be confused with an annual conference, 
which embraces many organized churches and is presided over by a bishop. 


24Tbid., p. 119, and William J. Sims, Southern Methodism in Arizona (n. p., 1950), p. 11. 
The Phoenix Arizona Daily Gazette, January 1, 1893, states that the church was organized 
in 1871. From the available evidence it is impossible to ascertain whether or not the organi- 
zation in 1871 was permanent. This writer is inclined to follow Barney, who is recognized 
in Arizona as an outstanding historical authority. 
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through the Verde Valley and into the northern mountains. In 1873, 
when Arizona was constituted a district of the Los Angeles Conference, 
Southern Methodist work in the state was invigorated. Beginning in 
1876, the Rev. Lewis J. Hedgpeth served twenty-five years in the dis- 
trict — first as Presiding Elder then as a pastor. 

Like their northern brethren, the Southern [Methodists found 
conditions primitive and potential converts few. Roughly put, the 
“religion” of early Arizona settlers was this: “Mind your own business 
and do your own thinking.” The pioneers were not an overly-religious 
group, but they respected well-meaning ministers and recognized dheic 
place in the community. The ministers certainly had their etbdions. 
Sunday labor in the mines worked hardships on the ministry of preach- 
ing, and Groves particularly had some heated arguments over this. More 
than once on the Sabbath he conducted services in an empty church in 
protest against the practice of mine work on Sunday. | Nor was the 
sense of humor of the rough and reckless men of the period fully appre- 
ciated by the Methodist clergy. For example, the Rev. J. E. McCann, 
who was appointed to Tombstone in 1883, set up his pulpit in the 
Bird Cage Theater. Out of curiosity several men came to hear him. 
When the dignified and well dressed McCann had finished, his audi- 
ence demanded that he dance for them. The thought of such an act 

— let alone the act itself — overwhelmed the minister, and he refused. 
The men insisted; McCann refused again. They then shot off one of his 
bootheels, and he readily complied. Shortly thereafter McCann left 
Tombstone for his home conference in Virginia, where he subse- 
quently served a more appreciative congregation.” 

For some ministers, however, life on the frontier offered time for 
relaxation and meditation. A few excerpts from the 1908 diary of 
James E. Crutchfield, one of the most colorful early Southern Meth- 
odist preachers, attest to this fact: 


December 7 — Prescott. Had a pleasant walk ahead of the stage today.... 
Memorized a part of Milton’s magnificent description of the character and 
aspect of Satan. 





25 Quoted in Barney MS 114, p. 114. 


26This story is told by James E. Crutchfield, who many years was an active Southern 
Methodist minister in Arizona. See Journal of the Arizona Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, 1938 (n. p., 1938), p. 43, cited hereafter as Arizona Journal. 
Crutchfield died April 30, 1957, at the age of 84 after sixty-two years in ministry. 
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December 10 — Bowie. Went quail hunting today with father. .. . Preached 
tonight the dear old story of Christ the Redeemer. 


December 27 — Phoenix. I missed my train for Parker yesterday, and walked 
out to Cartwright and preached for Brother Douglas at Central tonight.?’ 


Southern Methodist work in Arizona grew slowly, and by 1907 
there were only five hundred and seven members in the Territory.” 
But the Arizona Church Extension Society, organized that year, pro- 
vided the needed spark — within eleven years, eight additional churches 
had been built and the membership had risen to 1,694.” In 1918 Bishop 
Horace DuBose, who that year was assigned to the western conferences 
of the Church, began thinking seriously of a separate conference in 
Arizona. ‘The First World War had stimulated agriculture and mining, 
and the new state anticipated a large immigration. In 1922 the General 
Conference of the Church authorized the separation of Arizona from the 
Los Angeles Conference. Thus the Arizona Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was organized, beginning auspiciously 
with 2,834 members, twenty-one congregations, and twenty-seven reg- 
ular meeting places. Church extension work was promoted so zealously 
that by 1929 the membership had risen to 4,876 in thirty-two congre- 
gations — but fifty per cent of the churches had less than seventy-five 
when The depression of the 1930s caused a decline in member- 
ship and benevolences: only one church, Avondale, was founded, while 
several others were closed. In 1939, w it it united with other Methodist 
organizations in the state, the Arizona Conference had 5,309 members 
in twenty-nine congregations.” 

The most extensive undertaking of the Southern Methodists 
in Arizona was the establishment at Tucson of a hospital for tubercular 
cases. By 1925 hundreds of people in search of relief from the ravages 
of tuberculosis had settled in the state, and already a real need existed 
for such a hospital. Largely through the efforts of the Rev. James Lyons, 


27 James E. Crutchfield, “Leaves from a Presiding Elder’s Diary,” Pacific Methodist Advocate 
(Arizona Edition), January 14, 1909, pp. 9-10. 


28 Arizona Journal, 1938, p. 42. 
29 Arizona Journal, 1934, p- 38. 
30 Arizona Journal, 1929, p- 15. 


31 Journal of the Southern California-Arizona Conference (Temple City, California: W. C. 
Botkin, 1939), p. 129. 
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the Tucson General Hospital was purchased by the General Conference 
of the Church. Lyons was made commissioner of the institution, and 
plans were laid immediately to add a school of nursing.” Before any 
significant step could be taken, however, the depression struck; and 
the hospital, despite personal cortributions in answer to numerous 
appeals for aid, was plunged deeply in debt. Interest payments could 
not be met, and the General Conference was unable to accept the hos- 
pital as a Church-wide connectional institution. By 1936 suits to secure 
judgments and to foreclose were pending, and the resulting publicity 
became embarrassing. In 1940 the Tucson hospital passed from the 
control of the Church. This was a disheartening end to a humanitarian 
project; but while under Methodist control the hospital had served 
several thousand patients and had dramatically illustrated the fact that 
Methodist leaders in Arizona were deeply interested in the welfare 
of the individual. 

During their first seventy years in Arizona, the Methodists made 
significant contributions to the cultural growth of the state. They 
founded vigorous and influential churches, opened much-needed hos- 
pitals, and attempted with varying degrees of success to establish 
schools for both the Indian and the white. That Arizona progressed 
from a untamed frontier to a modern state in so short a time is due in 
part to the civilizing role played by the Methodist Church during 
this period. 





82 Arizona Journal, 1926, pp. 43-44. 
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Mr. Poston is currently a graduate student of English at Princeton University. 


Arter his brief term in Congress as Arizona’s first territorial represen- 
tative, Charles D. Poston was defeated in two successive attempts at 
re-election. In the Congressional election of 1865, Poston ran third, 
with 270 votes, his opponents being the territorial governor, John 
Goodwin, who polled 707 votes, and Joseph P. Allyn, who followed 
Goodwin with 376 votes.’ A document in the possession of the Poston 
family recently has come to light, revealing that Poston believed there 
had been fraudulency in the election. Signed by Poston, it appears to 
be a broadside, and reveals the Arizona pioneer as an excitable and 
somewhat pompous controversialist. His attack is reproduced here in 
full, with the punctuation altered slightly for clarity.’ 

Goodwin early acquainted himself with the affairs of the Terri- 
tory by touring it. If we accept the estimate of Goodwin as a hard- 
working, conscientious, and popular governor who attempted to ease 


1See George H. Kelly, comp., Legislative History: 1864-1912 (Phoenix, 1926), p. 17. 


*The broadside, approximately 13% inches long and 6% inches wide, consists of a single 
column of print. The edges have been clipped to accommodate it to a scrapbook. I am 
indebted to my aunts, Miss Martha Campbell Poston and Miss Elizabeth Lee Poston, for 
forwarding it to me from their home in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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tension during the Civil War by concentrating on territorial, rather 
than national, issues, there is much in Poston’s letter which seems 
unfair. This document, in any case, reveals an erratic aspect of Poston’s 
character which in later years would plague what had been a promis- 
ing career. The effect of the broadside is not known. Did Goodwin 
see it? Did he reply? Perhaps a reference to it lies buried in the early 
files of Arizona or Eastern newspapers. The two men in question vir- 
tually disappeared from subsequent Arizona history. Goodwin served 
his term as delegate, took up law practice in New York, and never 
returned to Arizona. Poston left for Europe in 1866, and spent most 
of the next few years abroad in what was to be the last productive 


period of his life. 


THE ARIZONA ELECTION 


To THE PEOPLE OF ARIZONA: 


Fellow Citizens! 

The events of the recent election justify and perhaps require some comment 
at my hands. 

I stated in my address of Ist July [1865] that “it was not my intention to 
become a candidate for re-election, but a consultation of the friends of Arizona 
in Washington and the Atlantic cities, with many encouraging letters from all 
parts of the Territory, have convinced me that an announcement of my name 
would not be unwelcome.” 

Secretary McCormick,* the confidential friend of Governor Goodwin, not 
being able to return to the Territory, pledged me the support of the Governor, 
on the faith of conversations they had held on the subject previous to his 
departure, and Secretary McCormick was as fully authorized to act for Governor 
Goodwin as if he had been personally present. Neither of them, nor any other 
person aware of the relations existing between them, will dispute this fact. 

All the Territorial Officers then in the Atlantic States (who were well 
informed of my actions and intentions in Congress) agreed to become unanimous 
in their influence to secure my re-election. Gov. Goodwin was duly advised of 
these facts, and until after the election had passed was supposed by us to have 
been working as zealously and honestly for my re-election as we had been 
working harmoniously here for the prosperity and best interests of the Territory. 





3] have found no mention of this speech in standard sources. 


#Richard C. McCormick was Lincoln’s appointee as Secretary of the Territory in 1863. 
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The Arizona Miner, the only newspaper published in the Territory,° 
undertook to represent my actions and intentions fairly to the people, had 
announced my name as a candidate, and was proceeding in good faith when 
Governor Goodwin arrived at the Capital, and in the absence of the proprietor 
took possession of the press, struck my name from the list of candidates, sup- 
pressed the editorials in my favor and palmed off upon the people articles 
laudatory of himself. The statement made in the Miner of 9th August — “To 
those of our friends, who, like us, hoisted the flag of Col. Poston, before the 
arrival of Gov. Goodwin we would say that the most amicable feeling exists 
between them, and that Col. Poston will himself, support the Governor for the 
delegacy” —is an infamous falsehood and forgery, made without the shadow 
of right or color of truth, and in violation of all courtesy, decency, honor, and law. 

Oh for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave 
And blasts them in their hour of might. 

At the very time this perfidious plot was hatched I was hard at work in 
Washington, soliciting more troops for the Territory, and getting mail service 
restored to its southern section. These objects were not accomplished until the 
last of July, when it was too late to reach the Territory before the election, and 
as I had been led to believe that my interest would be fully pwtected by the 
governor it was scarcely considered necessary to make an expensive journey of 
15,000 miles simply for electioneering purposes. 

Governor Goodwin had been repudiated by his neighbors in Maine,® and 
was pensioned off on Arizona as a political pauper. He opposed the annexation 
of the Territory to the military department of the Pacific in the interest of 
General Carleton,” and no sooner was this accomplished by the generous aid 
of the Pacific delegation than he posted off to San Francisco, to return in 
triumph with the troops, and make a political campaign under the auspices 


of Gen. Mason.® 





®5McCormick owned this paper and published the first issue at Prescott on March 9, 1864. 
According to A. F. Banta, pioneer legislator, the principal purpose of the Arizona Miner 
was “the furtherance of Secretary McCormick’s political ambitions” — Frank C. Lockwood, 
Pioneer Days in Arizona (New York, 1932), p- 348. 


6Goodwin, a native of Maine, had been elected to Congress as a Republican in 1860 by a 
majority of about 1,500 votes. His brief career in this capacity was undistinguished, and in 
1862 his Democratic rival ousted him by 127 votes. 


Brigadier General James H. Carleton commanded the military department of New Mexico, 
which included all of Arizona, from 1862 to 1865. In that year the Arizona jurisdiction was 
transferred to the military department of the Pacific. Carleton had been criticized for his 
failure to campaign vigorously against the Apaches in Arizona. 


‘Brigadier General John S. Mason took command of 2,800 California volunteers in Arizona 
in June, 1865; but his expedition was not ready to march until November. According to 
Bancroft, Mason's campaign “was on the whole perhaps even less successful than that of 
Carleton.” See H. H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico, 1530-1888 (San 
Francisco, 1889), p- 555. I can find no mention of any political moves by Goodwin at this 
time, if indeed he was in any position to make them. Mason was removed late in the 


spring of 1866. 
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A letter from one of the highest Federal officials in the Territory says: 
“The Governor is supposed to have the inside track, having been all through the 
southern portion of the Territory with Gen. Mason on a political campaign free 
of expense.” He adds: “The Governor is odious among Union Men here.” 
General Mason was sent to Arizona with abundant forces, at great cost to the 
government, to make an Indian, not a political, campaign. 

To foist upon you a citizen of the Eastern States, who never crossed the 
Mississippi until the Territory was organized and a military escort provided for 
his protection, would affirm the slander that Arizona was settled by refugees 
and renegades, among whom no worthy representative could be found. It remains 
to be seen whether, under these circumstances, the Governor of a remote Terri- 
tory can cross the Congressional threshold with a certificate signed with his 
own name, founded upon fraudulent votes, registered by his own judges and 
clerks, and counted by himself. 

I have suffered with you all the long and weary years of chaotic gloom, 
and when the dawn of peace breaks over your beautiful mountain tops, I am 
obscured in the sunshine of a political charlatan. 

My name is lost. 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit, 

Yet I am noble, as the adversary I come to cope. 
I have endeavored to serve you well and faithfully, without regard to sectional 
prejudices or local interests; the millions invested in your mines guarantee my 
fidelity; the thousands of troops pouring into the Territory attest the result of 
my exertions; the mails penetrating the country advertise my constant attention; 
the sorrow of every department in Washington at the recent events in Arizona 
bears witness to my persistent efforts in your behalf.® 

You must not expect too much from a Delegate who has no vote and 
represents but few voters. To establish mail routes, telegraphs, railroads, schools; 
to open mines, improve navigation, build roads, open transit through a Foreign 
country, suppress hostile Indians, regulate friendly tribes, and [to] populate a 
remote Territory three times the size of the State of New York will require 
years of toilsome legislation, only to be endured by some one who has a large 
interest in the country, and whose life and reputation is identified with its history. 

My ambition was satisfied with the honor of having been your first Repre- 
sentative, and I would have willingly retired at the least intimation of your 
displeasure; but when bad faith culminates in outrageous wrong, and an attempt 
is made to crush me out of existence by means of fraud and treachery, I dare 
denounce the author of such foul injustice, and choose the people for my arbiters. 


69 Broadway, New York, Cuar_Les D. Poston. 
Ist December, 1865. 





9In Congress, on January 25, 1865, Poston had asked for an appropriation of $150,000 for 
an Indian reservation to be established in the Colorado Valley of Arizona, that arms be sent 
to the Territory and $250,000 be appropriated for a campaign against the Apaches, and 
that mail facilities be provided. The reservation was secured and a number of post-roads 
were established, but his other requests were not voted. 
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Dr. John M. Ellis is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the Medical Branch of 
the University of Texas at Galveston, Texas. Mr. Robert E. Stowers, a 1961 
graduate of the University of Texas, is presently employed as a geologist with 
the Texas Company in Houston, Texas. 


Born in Baltimore in 1830, Charles A. Scott was orphaned at an early 
age and reared by a foster mother. He attended public school briefly, was 
apprenticed to a carpenter, and in 1849 joined the Army. Scott served 
in California, and upon his discharge prospected for gold without suc- 
cess. In 1855 he joined the filibuster force of William Walker in Nica- 
ragua but returned to New Orleans when his enlistment expired. A 
short time later he sailed again for Nicaragua in the hope of securing a 
land grant, only to be pressed into military service at his arrival. After a 
useless campaign he deserted, made his way to Panama, and secured 
passage to New York. 

Upon reaching New York in March, 1857, Scott began the diary 
from which the following selection is taken. Unable to find a job in the 
New York area, he re-enlisted in the Army in April and promptly was 
sent to Fort Leavenworth to join the Utah Expedition, which was then 
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being formed. His diary of the Utah Expedition, the founding of Camp 
Floyd, and garrison life in Utah in the late 1850s was published in the 
Utah Historical Quarterly in April, 1960. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Scott’s company was ordered east for service in Virginia, and he 
apparently discontinued the diary at this time. 

In 1867 Scott was sent to Texas as chief clerk under Colonel E. J. 
Strang. From 1873 to 1879 he was superintendent of the New Jersey 
Home for Disabled Soldiers, and held the rank of major. In 1879 Scott, 
now a Civilian, went west to explore mining possibilities first in Arizona 
and later in the Black Hills of Dakota. It is believed that he worked 
as a newspaper correspondent during part of this period. Scott then 
returned east and lived in New Orleans until 1889, when he was 
hired as an auditor by the Southern Pacific Railroad and sent to Hous- 
ton, Texas. He died in Houston in 1907. 

Few privates in the Army in 1860 wrote with Scott’s ability, and 
indeed many were illiterate. For this reason alone his diary deserves 

attention; descriptions by enlisted men of military activities of the ante- 
bellum period are rare. Scott’s diary proves amazingly accurate when 
compared with the official reports of the Nevada Indian uprising, and 
in fact it is more detailed and complete than the accounts of officers in 
that campaign which are preserved in the National Archives. The fol- 
lowing pages will show that Scott was a keen reporter who wrote with 
vividness and humor. 


May 26th [1860]. 1st Lieut. Weed! with 22 men of the company left camp to day 
mounted as riflemen to look after the Indians on the California Mail Route 
who have been committing depredations.? 





1Stephen H. Weed graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1854 and after 
service in Texas and Florida participated in the Utah Expedition. As a brigadier-general of 
U.S. Volunteers he was killed at the Battle of Gettysburg. See George W. Cullum, Bio- 
graphical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the United States Military Academy 
(Boston, 1891), v. 2, p. 591. 


2Late in May, 1860, an Indian uprising in western Nevada threatened to force the abandon- 
ment of the Pony Express service. Several mail stations were burned and the stock stolen or 
scattered. A Pony Express agent, W. W. Finney, appealed for volunteers to help reopen the 
route, and a volunteer force together with some regulars pursued the hostile Indians toward 
Pyramid Lake north of Carson City. The mail service was suspended for nearly two weeks. 
See LeRoy R. Hafen, The Overland Mail, 1849-1869 (Cleveland, 1926), pp. 181-82. 
Scott’s diary mentions sporadic depredations along the mail route throughout the summer 
of 1860. 
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May 27th. The balance of the company equipped as Mounted Riflemen left 
Camp Floyd this morning en route for Ruby Valley, where I believe it is the 
intention to establish a post, send out scouting parties in search of hostile Indians, 
keep the mail route open,* and protect Emigrants and Mail Stations. Some delay 
on the road on account of a wagon breaking down. Got to Rush Valley Mail 
Station at sun down and camped. It commenced pouring down after dark. 
Distance 23 miles. 


May 28th. It rained nearly all night, so that bedding and everything else was 
pretty well soaked when we got up this morning. Started at 7 o'clock, more 
delay by the same wagon breaking down. Crossed Skull Valley and camped at 
the foot of Johnston Pass, water scarce, plenty of wood and grass. Distance 
10 miles. 


May 29th. On guard during the night, the horses got very uneasy about one 
o'clock. Heard a horse winnow and our horses pricked up their ears and 
answered. Presently I thought I heard the sound of voices and challenged 
three times, then waited for the object to show itself before I fired, but as I 
heard the sound of horses feet retreating I called for the Sergt. of the Guard, a 
patrol was sent out, without finding anything. During the morning a white 
man and an Indian passed us in a different direction from the road. Started at 
six, very bad road for five miles. Considerable delay with the same old wagon. 
Camped at Simpson’s Springs at 3 o'clock. Water scarce, no wood or grass. 
Distance 18 miles. 


May 30th. Started at midnight. Level road for 20 miles. Took 4% hours to get 
over the Dugaway hill. 20 miles further brought us to the slough where the 
two wagons stuck, got a lot of ox-teams to haul them out. Camped at a pond 
at ten p. m. Fuel scarce, some grass, plenty of bad water. Guard mounted at 
eleven went on the first relief. Distance 42 miles. 


May 31st. Got to bed at % past two this morning and had to get up at four. All 
hands busy during the forenoon, washing the mud from everything. Started at 





8 The mail route across Nevada in 1860 had been for the most part surveyed by Capt. J. H. 
Simpson of the Corps of Topographical Engineers in 1858 and 1859. In October, 1858, he 
explored from Camp Floyd to Short Cut Pass. Following Simpson’s return, George Chor- 
penning, who held a contract to carry weekly mail from Salt Lake City to California, took 
a party over the route and extended it from Short Cut Pass to Hastings Pass. From this point 
he turned north and joined the Humboldt Route. In an expedition in 1859 Simpson struck 
southwesterly from Hastings Pass and reached Carson City by a more direct route. He 
claimed to have shortened Chorpenning’s route via the Humboldt by 158 miles. See J. H. 
Simpson, Report of Explorations Across the Great Basin of the Territory of Utah for a 
Direct Wagon-Route from Camp Floyd to Genoa in Carson Valley in 1859 (Washington, 
1876), pp. 94-95; and W. Turrentine Jackson, Wagon Roads West CU. of California Press, 
1952), pp: 149-50. 
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4 p.m. Camped 1% miles beyond the Fish Spring Mail Station.‘ Plenty of grass, 
plenty of bad water and some wood. Distance 5 miles. 


June Ist. Started at seven. Passed some poisoned springs easily known by the 
bones of animals scattered around them. Road level. At 12 miles came to forks 
of the road, took left hand one that leads into Pleasant Valley, owing to false 
information given to Lieut. Perkins® by a man at the last station. Went four 
miles on it before we found out that we had been deceived. Retraced our 
steps and resumed our journey. Camped at Willow Springs Mail Station at a 
Y% past five, a fine bottom about a mile wide, plenty of grass and water, no 
fuel except willows. Distance 23 miles. Considerable alarm at this station about 
the Indians. A boy while herding cattle yesterday was shot in the arm by 
Indians concealed among the rocks. A few days ago, an Express Rider was shot 


through the hand and his mule killed from under him. 


June 2nd. About 4 o'clock this morning an Express came in with the news 
that Antelope Mail Station was taken by the Indians at 12 o'clock last night. 
Started at six, the road up hill for the first five miles, then through Willow 
Spring Cafion for 15 miles. Threw out flankers on each side of the road to 
guard against an ambush. Sew the Express mule that was killed. The Indians 
had cut off his ears as a trophy of their victory. The road very good all the way 
to Deep Creek Station where we camped at 2 o'clock. Distance 30 miles. Plenty 
of grass, water, wood two miles off. A large train of Mormon Emigrants in wait- 
ing here for our protection. 


June 4th. Started at six. A level road all the way to Antelope Spring Mail 
Station, where we camped at 2 o'clock. Distance 30 miles. Plenty of wood, water 


4Fish Springs were so named because they contained a number of fish about six inches long. 
Simpson said: “They are very inferior for the table” — Report of Explorations, p. 50. Horace 
Greeley, who travelled the Chorpenning route during the summer that Simpson surveyed the 
more southerly road, reported that the Springs were brackish and sulphurous. He regretted 
that he did not have the opportunity to verify an assertion that the fish were edible. See 
Horace Greeley, An Overland Journey from New York to San Francisco in the Summer of 
1859 (New York, 1860), p. 64. 


5Delavan D. Perkins, a New Yorker, graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. He 
served in the Shenandoah Valley and at Fort Delaware during the Civil War and died in 
1865. See Cullum, Biographical Register, v. 2, p. 376. Perkins commanded the company 
until illness forced him to turn the command over to Lt. Weed. 


6 According to General A. S. Johnston, emigrants left Camp Floyd daily for California by 
way of Simpson’s route. Many drove herds of stock, so that the road became well marked in 
a single season. See Jackson, Wagon Roads West, p. 156. Lt. Perkins was ordered to secure 
affidavits from the Mormons concerning efforts made to prevent the emigrants from leaving 
the territory. He reported on July 14 that he had a number of affidavits “taken from many 
of the oldest and most esteemed members of the Mormon Church.” See “Report of Ist Lt. 
D. D. Perkins, July 14, 1860,” File 1-64, Adjutant General's Office, Letters Received, 
1860, Records of the War Department, National Archives. 
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and grass scarce. At the time this station was taken, two friendly Indians left in 
charge told the hostile ones that the soldiers were coming and that if they dis- 
turbed anything they would be hunted through the mountains, so they left 
without troubling anything. They are said to be in Eagan Cafion about 150 
in number. The Indians in this vicinity are called Go-sha-utes. 


June Sth. Started at six. The road led up the Cafion for five miles which took 
us 5% hours to get to the summit which is certainly the hardest and longest pull 
from here to Leavenworth. The balance of the road was down hill. Camped in 
Spring Valley at 2% o'clock. Distance 12 miles. Plenty of grass and water. 
Wood % mile off. 


June 6th. Started at six. The road up a ravine. Good camping places all along. 
Camped on the down hill slope a mile from the Shell Creek Mail Station. Dis- 
tance 7 miles. Plenty of wood, water and grass. We have had more or less rain 
every day since we started. 


June 7th. Started at six. Very good road to Eagan Canon. The scenery in the 
Cafion is grand, solemn, and impressive, the rocks on either side piled one on 
the other in picturesque confusion to a height of two thousand feet. A party 
passing through the Canon would be completely at the mercy of a concealed 
foe, who could pick them off at leisure.? Camped at the Mail Station. Plenty of 
wood and water. Grass scarce. Distance 18 miles. A lot of half naked and starved 
Indians hung around the camp all the evening eating the bacon slush that was 
thrown away and begging for more.® Rained all the evening and part of the 
night. 


June 8th. Started at eight. Road heavy and up hill for the first five miles then 
down hill and level then up hill to Butte Mail Station where we camped at two 
o'clock. Plenty of wood and grass on the hills. A sufficiency of water. Distance 18 
miles. Rained most of the day and part of the night. 


June 9th. Started at seven. The road up hill and sideling at the start, one of 
the horse wagons turned over twice without doing any injury. Got to the top, 
descended a steep hill and ascended another where we had to double team, 





7This canyon was named for Major Howard Egan, who had aided Chorpenning in making 
the extension of Simpson’s 1858 exploration. Egan was superintendent of the Pony Express 
line from Salt Lake City to Carson City, and had carried the first run of the mail from Rush 
Valley to Salt Lake City. See Howard R. Driggs, The Pony Express Goes Through (New 
York, 1935), pp. 86-87. Scott’s spelling of “Egan” is inconsistent; he generally wrote it 
“Eagan.” Capt. Simpson noted the canyon as quite narrow, with rock walls rising to a 
height of one thousand feet in one place. See Simpson, Report of Explorations, p. 60. 


8 Simpson called the Indians in this region the most wretched looking creatures he had ever 
seen. A group of them followed his expedition and begged scraps from the Army mess. See 
Simpson, Report of Explorations, pp. 52-55. 
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descended, crossed Huntington Valley, ascended and camped in Long Valley. 
Plenty of grass and wood. Water not so plenty for large parties. Distance 
13 miles. 


June 10th. The mail came along last night with the intelligence that three 
Indians had been killed at Shell Creek, the station burned, but that all the 
stock had been safely driven to Deep Creek. Started at eight. Road down hill. 
Camped at Ruby Valley Mail Station at 11 o'clock. Distance 19 miles, plenty 
of water and grass, wood two miles off. Lieut. Weed’s party joined us here. An 
Indian called Leatherhead, whom they took prisoner at Deep Creek, attempted 
to make his escape two nights ago by throwing ashes in the eyes of the sentinel, 
but did not get more than 30 yards before Henry the sentinel fired and shot him 
through the thigh and then went up to him and put his pistol to the Indian’s 
head and fired three shots, all of which made furrows in the skull but without 
entering it. He then beat him over the head with his rifle until he was interfered 
with, as they all thought him dead. Judge the surprise of all when, next 
morning, they found the Indian still alive. He was taken care of and is living yet. 


June 11th. Laying by. Last night Conly, who was the sentinel over the wounded 
Indian, says that during the night the Indian tried to use a hatchet on him, 
which he had concealed under the head of his bed. So he shot him through the 
body and killed him. 


June 14th. Left Ruby Valley at eight. Road up hill and then down. Crossed a 
valley water at 15 miles, then up the steepest hill we have met with, then down 
to Diamond Spring Mail Station. Camped at five. Distance 25 miles. Plenty 
of grass and water, wood two miles off. 


June 15th. Started at six, road level but some parts sandy. Water at 7 miles, 
forks of the road at 14 miles, the balance of the road over a rolling country to 
Robert’s Creek where we camped at half past one, plenty of water, grass, and 
fuel. In coming in sight of Robert's Creek we saw a party of men which we 
concluded were Indians. Charge was the command and away we went at a 
gallop. On near approach we found them to be white men with the mail from 
California.® They were pretty well frightened, having been under the same 
impression that we were. Distance 30 miles. 


June 16th. Laying by. The Emigrants were coming in at all hours of the night, 
all pretty well worn out, and, it is on their account that we are laying by. The 
Mail Station at this place was burnt by Indians about three weeks ago. 





9This may have been the graup of twenty men who left Carson City on June 9 with the 
first mail to be carried from there since the end of May. See Hafen, The Overland Mail, 
p- 182. 
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June 17th. Started at 5%. Road level but sandy. At 14 miles a little water in 
holes. Camped on Dry Creek at % past four, plenty of grass and water. Sage 
for fuel. Distance 35 miles. The mail station here was burnt and two men killed. 


June 18th. The Emigrants were coming in at all hours of the night, so they were 
not able to start this morning. At twelve o'clock we target practice on horseback 
with pistols, the shooting was very good. Some of the emigrants reported Indians 
up the cafion. Lieut. Perkins took 17 of us up the cafion as far as we could go 
on horseback, dismounted and proceeded on foot. Took us about an hour and 
a half to climb a bluff, found plenty of snow on the summit, descended to some 
cottonwoods, but no sign of Indians. Got back to camp at sun down. 


June 19th. Started at half past five. Good road to mouth of Simpson’s Cafion 4 
miles through to Simpson’s Park the Cafion is the wildest looking place I ever 
saw. Camped at Sage Springs 2% miles west of the Park, plenty of grass, water 
scarce, sage for fuel. Distance 26 miles. Lackey caught and devoured a live 
snake. 


June 20th. Started at ¥ past six. Road up hill at the start, then down. Camped 
on Reese’s River at 11 o’clock. Grass and fuel scarce. Distance 12 miles. 


June 21st. Started at five. Road level at first, then up hill and then down to 
Alkilie Flat, which is almost as smooth and level as a billiard table. Camped on 
Smith’s Creek near the point of Lookout Mountain at two o'clock. Distance 30 
miles. Plenty of wood, water, and grass. 


June 22nd. Laid over to allow the Emigrants a rest. 


June 23rd. Started at five. Road up hill to the summit of Lookout Mountain 
then down hill along Edward’s Creek for 10 miles, balance of the road good to 
Cold Springs where we camped at two o'clock. Distance 25 miles. Plenty of 
water, sage for fuel, grass scarce. It was at this place that a Mr. Lewis lost 250 
head of cattle by the Indians. There is a first rate wagon standing in the middle 
of the road with lots of broken dishes, camp kettles, etc. lving scattered around 
as though the owners were suddenly called away without having time to make 
any preparations for receiving their guests. 


June 24th. Laid over. 


June 25th. Left camp at seven. Road down hill. Camped at the Middle Gate 
at eleven. Distance 10 miles. Little water, fuel and grass very scarce. Started 
again at 64% p. m. Road good during the Ist part of the march. 


June 26th. Latter part of the road sandy in places. Stopped at Sand Springs at 
2 a.m. fed and watered. Animals drank very little on account of so much sulphur 
in it. Started again at four. Road very sandy and stony. Mules pretty well 
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fagged out. Camped on the Slough near Carson Lake at 9% o'clock. Distance 
from Cold Springs 54 miles, plenty of water and grass. No fuel except a little 
cattle dung. 


June 27th. Laying by. Lieut. Weed and fifteen men started for Carson City on 
detached service. 


June 29th. Lieut. Weed’s party got back without accomplishing their journey on 
account of a big mud hole. 


June 30th. Mustered at seven o'clock and crossed the Slough immediately 
thereafter on a raft that we had constructed which carried over the wagons 
and traps, the horses had to swim across. Started on our journey towards Carson 
City. Road level but sandy. Camped on Carson River about noon. Distance 8 
miles, plenty of wood, grass scarce. 


July Ist. Left camp No. 23 at 6% o'clock. Road very sandy. At 12 miles came 
to Ragtown and the junction of the Humboldt Road. Ragtown at present is 
without an inhabitant, it consists of two houses, one of which I suppose is where 
the citizens reside, and the other for a store, blacksmith, barber and carpenter 
shops, barn, and for all other purposes so necessary to be carried on in a large 
town. We passed another house, I have not learned yet if it is a town or only 
a village. Camped on the River at 11% o'clock. Distance 18 miles, plenty of 
wood and grass. 

Carson River is quite a large stream and I should think navigable for light 
draft steamers for about fifty miles. It empties into the lake of the same name 
which has no outlet. A thunder storm came up about four o'clock and drenched 
all hands. It continued pouring down rain until dark, so we have the very pleasant 
prospect of sleeping on wet blankets. 


July 2nd. Got up this morning thoroughly exhausted and as stiff as a poker, 
from our Thomsonian mode of treatment, but a little exercise and some hot 
coffee restored us. Laid over during the heat of the day to dry up. Started at 
five p.m. Road level but stony. Crossed the Little Desert at a brisk trot and 
arrived at Slabtown at midnight. 


July 3rd. Camped on the River at one o'clock this morning. Distance 35 miles, 
plenty of wood and some grass. 


July 4th. Started at half past five, at 9 miles passed through Pintown or China- 
town at which place the road leaves the river and we had a good view of the 
diggins in the direction of Virginia City. There is every indication of a rich min- 
ing region, and plenty of claims being taken up to judge from the number of 
shanties that dot the hill sides, but I doubt if the miners are making anything as 
I could see no signs of water. On approaching Carson City we were met by a 
number of Gentlemen in red and blue scarfs who invited us to join in the cele- 
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bration, but as we were not in trim Lieut. Perkins gave our excuses. As we entered 
the town a large crowd were firing a salute from the two old anvils. The Carson 
Rangers (Mounted), the Carson City Guards, the Masons and Odd Fellows 
were all turned out. Camped a short distance above the town in an enclosure. 

Carson City is a very lively little place and reminds one very much of the 
mining towns of California in the early days—there is the same degree of law- 
lessness, drinking, swearing, whooping and hallooing—the same Gamblers, 
Blacklegs and Sharpers, and it only needs the Fandango to complete the pic- 
ture.’ Business of all kinds seems brisk, droves of pack mules line the roads 
in every direction with supplies for the surrounding diggins and everybody 
seems satisfied with the prospect. If I had money I would invest in town-lots. 


July Sth. Laying by. Met Commodore Curley," late of the Nicaraguan Navy. 
Had a cruise together over the town, the navigation of which so fatigued me 
that I was scarcely able to reach camp. 


July 7th. Left Carson City at nine. Camped on the Carson at half past three. 
Distance 22 miles. Plenty of wood, grass, and mosquitos.’ 


July 8th. Left camp at half past six, crossed the Little Desert and camped at 
Williams Station on the Carson at half past twelve. Distance 26 miles, no rest 
from the mosquitos. 


July 9th. Left camp at seven. Camped at Ragtown at half past twelve. Distance 
20 miles, nearly tormented to death by mosquitos. 


July 10th. Left camp at 6% o'clock, got to the slough at 11% o'clock. All got 
safely across by three and joined the detached party under Workman. 


July 11th. Left camp on the slough at 3% o'clock. Met two or three horse droves 
bound in. Camped at Sand Springs at seven o'clock. Distance 13 miles. The mail 
company have built a corral and are rebuilding the station.’* They have also 
sunk a deep well so that there is tolerably good water here now. 


10 At Simpson’s arrival about a year asa Carson City had two stores and about a dozen 
houses. See Simpson, Report of Explorations, p. 91. Mark Twain described the town a short 
time after Scott’s visit as having a main street with four or five blocks of frame store buildings 


and a population of about 2,000. See his Roughing It (New York, ed. 1913), p. 145. 


11Scott upon two occasions had participated in the filibustering activities of William Walker 
in Nicaragua. The “Curley” to whom he refers was apparently an acquaintance of that 
period. The editors were unable to identify him further. 


12Simpson, too, complained of the mosquitos in this area. See Simpson, Report of Explora- 
tions, p. 89. 


13The mail stations rebuilt after the Nevada Indian uprising of 1860 were of stone or 
adobe, sixty feet square, with walls from eight to ten feet high. See Hafen, The Overland 
Mail, p. 176. 
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July 12th. Left camp at a quarter past four o'clock, halted two hours on the 
desert where some pepper grass grew. Camped at Middle Gate at half past two 
o'clock. One mule team came near giving out. It was more than an hour behind 
the rest in getting to camp. About two more days will dry up what little water 
there is here now. Distance to day 28 miles. We found a young steer here and 


had a fog of fresh beef. 


July 13th. Left camp at a quarter past five. Camped at Cold Springs at 9% 
o'clock. Distance 10 miles. Mule teams traveled very slow. We found a calf here. 


July 14th. Left camp at a quarter to seven o'clock. On Edwards’ Creek met 
Billy Fairchilds'* with the Poney Express and afterwards the Eastern Mail Party. 
Camped on Smith’s Creek at 24% o'clock. Distance 23 miles. 


July 15th. Out on a scouting expedition to day. After climbing a lot of hills 
without seeing any fresh signs of Indians we at last struck a trail which carried 
us to the summit of the dividing ridge. Here there were signs of a recent 
encampment of about fifty Indians with as many ponys and some cattle. The 
grass is knee high and a fine spring close by. The trail led down into the valley, 
and as we could see no stock and had no rations with us it was deemed foolish- 
ness to follow the trail any farther. Out of thirty six men there was only nine of 
us got over the summit. We started this morning at six o'clock and got back to 
camp at four o'clock, having travelled steadily the whole time. All hands pretty 
well worn out. 

Shortly after getting back to camp there was a cry that Millar was drowned, 
and sure enough when we went down two or three men were rolling poor Millar 
on the bank of the creek, but life was already extinct. Joseph Millar was born 
in Baden but came to this country when a boy and learned cigar making. He 
married and has a wife and daughter living in Springfield, Massachusetts. In 
May, 1857 he enlisted and was always noted in the company as being one of 
the most active in it. This morning he started out with us and seemed in better 
spirits than usual. He climbed two or three of the highest mountains and was 
finally detached to find a trail up a ravine. That was the last we saw of him 
alive. He got back to camp about a quarter of an hour before us, and being 
much heated from the extra-ordinary exertions he had made he very imprudently 
went into the creek to cool himself and while there must have had a stroke of 


14 Possibly Scott was mistaken about this man’s name, for no Billy Fairchilds appears among 
the published lists of Pony Express riders. Raymond W. Settle, authority on the Pony 
Express, has written the editors that Fairchilds might have been an occasional rider or one 
employed for a brief time, but Settle was unable to identify him. 
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appoplexy which caused his death. His untimely death is deplored by his wy 
rades as he left a vacancy in their ranks which will not be filled by a better man.’ 
This is my thirtieth birthday. 


July 16th. We buried poor Millar at nine o'clock this morning. The grave was 
dug five feet deep and then walled up with stones. The bottom was covered 
with willow bushes. The body was lowered in and covered over with boards. 
The funeral service was impressively read by Lieutenant Perkins and the usual 
three rounds of blank cartridges were fired over his grave. It was then filled in 
with stones and dirt and then neatly sodded. A board was placed at the head 
with the following inscription on it. “Sacred to the memory of Joseph Millar 
of Light Co, B, 4th Arty. Died July 15th 1860, aged 27 years.” The location of 
the grave is a little above where the road turns off to Edwards’ Creek and is on 
the bank of Smith’s Creek one mile and a quarter distant from the summit of 
Lookout Mountain. We left camp at half past ten o’clock. Met Smith’s and 
Cook’s train on the Alkali Bottom. Camped on Reeses River at a quarter to six 
o'clock. Distance 27 miles. 


July 17th. Left camp at half past seven o'clock. Met the Pony Express on the 
river. They report a large party of Pah Utes on the cafion near Simpson’s Park, 
they having recently come from the Humboldt. Camped at Sage Springs at 
half past eleven o'clock. Distance 12 miles. 


July 19th. Went out on another scout in the ravines and mountains near 
Simpson’s Cafon. Found no signs. Came back to camp after travelling about 
fifteen miles. 


July 20th. Left camp at half past six o’clock. Got through Simpson’s Cafion 
all right. At the mouth of it saw a smoke on top of a hill to the left. The com- 
pany was divided. One half going with the wagons, the rest of us went in the 
direction of the smoke. On gaining the top of the mountain it was evident that 
Indians never camped there as there was no sign of water. Continued on our 
scout through the mountains without discovering any sign of Indians. Came out 
on the road within a few miles of Dry Creek, where we camped at half past 
two o'clock. Distance from Sage Springs 30 miles. 


July 21st. Left camp at twenty minutes to five. At the grass spot something 
was observed in the sage brush. Stewart and West were sent to see what it was. 
It was soon evident that there was something there so a lot went to see what 
it was and brought in three Indians prisoners. The poor devils were very much 
frightened. A party charged around to see if there was any more, but finding none 


5Lt. Perkins reported the death of Private Millar at Smith’s Creek, but did not supply 
the details. See “Report of Ist Lt. D. D. Perkins, July 26, 1860,” File U-28, Adjutant 
General's Office, Letters Received, 1860, Records of the War Department, National Archives. 
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we resumed our journey. When within five miles of the station a lot more 
Indians were seen. A couple came up themselves. The rest attempted to run 
but were soon overtaken and brought back, so that we had about a dozen bucks 
and one squaw when we got to the station. They were all let go as the station 
keeper said they were friendly Indians.!* Camped a mile and a half above the 
Station on Roberts’ Creek. Distance 36% miles. 


July 23rd. Left camp at seven o'clock. Camped at Diamond Springs at half past 
three o’clock. Distance 30 miles. 


July 24th. Left camp at a quarter past six o’clock. Met an Emigrant Train on 
the big hill. Camped in Piney Valley. Maisak and his party joined from detached 


service.!? Distance 25 miles. 


July 28th. We have been lying here since the 24th. Recruiting up a little. There 
is about one hundred Shoshonee’s camped near us with the Indian Agent, 
William Rogers, or Uncle Billy as he is more familiarly called.'* The principal 
chief Cho-cup is here also.'® This evening a little war dance was got up for 
our amusement by about a dozen warriors, with their naked bodies painted 
white with alkili clay in stripes, so that their dark skins resembled brown clothes 
with white facings. Their faces half white and half black. Their hair done up 
in a bunch on the crown of their head, and tied with a string and a long feather 
stuck in the top of it. They looked like so many clowns entering the ring in 
single file only that they run in make fashion when they came to a halt. They 





16In reporting this incident, Perkins said that he arrested eight Indians belonging to the 
Shoshoni band which inhabited the Roberts’ Creek country. He intended to hold them 
responsible for any outrages committed in their midst, although he heard that the Indians 
threatening the station were Piutes. Ibid. 


17Sgt. Maisak apparently turned in a delayed report of this service, according to a statement 
by Lt. Weed, but Maisak’s report has not been found. See “Report of Lt. Stephen H. Weed, 
August 21, 1860,” File U-34, Adjutant General’s Office, Letters Received, 1860, Records 
of the War Department, National Archives. 


18 Perkins, in his report of July 26, said that he talked with William Rogers, Indian Agent, 
at the Ruby Valley Mail Station and was assured that there had been no Indian trouble 
in the valley. See “Report of Lt. D. D. Perkins, July 26, 1860,” File U-28, Adjutant 
General’s Office, Letters Received, 1860, Records of the War Department, National 
Archives. Richard F. Burton, the celebrated British adventurer and author, referred to Rogers 
as an assistant Indian agent and superintendent of a government farm. “He had served in the 
troublous days of California as marshall, and has many a hairbreadth escape to relate” — 
Richard F. Burton, The City of the Saints and Across the Rocky Mountains to California 
(New York, 1862), p. 471. 


19Simpson, who was quite impressed with the chief of the Ruby Valley “Shoshonees,” 
described him as about thirty-five years old, intelligent, and “the best looking Indian I have 
seen in the Territory.” Simpson gave him a letter which stated that the chief was a friend 
of the whites and asked kind treatment for him from travelers. See Simpson, Report of 
Explorations, pp. 46, 67-68. Burton also was impressed with Cho-Kup and claimed that in 
1849 he had attacked a wagon train and killed five men in revenge for the murder of his 
sister by some emigrants. See Burton, City of the Saints, p. 471. 
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formed a ring and commenced keeping time by stamping one foot to a drawling 
song which sounded something like, “Wishy washey, tu u ha, na ta ki yi hi” 

Two who were leaders of the ceremonies kept up an ambling gait in the 
centre singing louder than the rest, and when they came to a dead stop stamped 
most energetically and gesticulated violently in a manner that would do credit 
to a lot of Monkey’s. One of the leader’s would dart out snake fashion and receive 
a present and then dart back, again dodging the chip and pieces of wood that 
were thrown at him by the idle Indians standing around and when one would 
strike it would cause great laughter. After the presents were all given out they 
started off in the same manner that they came. When they got to the water 
they tumbled in pell mell and washed themselves, which afforded us as much 
amusement as the dance. A Train of Emigrants got in yesterday and are laying 
over today. 


July 29th. We had quite a Ball in the Emigrant Camp last night. The moon 
shone bright and the music surpassed any that generally hails from Arkansaw 
and I’ve no doubt that if the Musician would emigrate to that state instead of 
the Golden one, he would make his fortune. The ladies, and there was only four 
that would dance, were specimens of the backwoods, and from that part where 
it takes fashion a long time to reach, for one of them was dressed in half 
Bloomer costume, though the materials of which it was made is only calico. 
Another one who no doubt lived nearer Paris had some idea of Crinoline, but 
as hoops are very useful in this country in keeping hogsheads together, she was 
only able to sport one and with it she made quite a display and attracted equally 
as much attention as Miss Semi-bloomer. As the other two ladies were rather 
modest in their deportment and dress, I think a description of them would be 
uninteresting. As all that danced seemed determined to enjoy themselves, every- 
thing went off first rate, even our Doctor forgot the gravity of the Medical 
profession and made some horrid grimaces and attempts to be funny. Old Uncle 
Billy was around and gave us a hornpipe after which the ladies retired and we 
took a drink (of water) and went to bed. 


August Ist. I was too lazy to make the entry here that I intended. 


August 11th. Quite an eventful day, the Company numbering 26 men left Ruby 
this morning at six. At the Butte Station we met Lieut. Goode®® with a supply 
train, receiving some mail matter from it, we continued our journey and arrived 
at Eagan Cafion about five p.m., distance 42 miles. When we were five miles 
from the Station, the Pony Express passed us and within three of the Station 
we met him again. He informed us that the Station was surrounded by two 


20John Thomas Goode was a first lieutenant in the Fourth Artillery. A Virginian, he 
resigned at the beginning of the Civil War and served the Confederacy as colonel of the 
Fourth Virginia Artillery. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army (Washington, 1903), v. 2, p. 462. 
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hundred Indians, and they had the keepers of it prisoners. As soon as Lieut. 
Weed came up we went at full speed. On coming in sight some few of the 
Indians that were unarmed took to the hills, the rest resolutely stood their 
ground. The Chief advanced to shake hands, but the lieutenant insisted that 
he should lay down his rifle and it is said to have been his intention to disarm 
the whole of them, but at this moment Corpl. Mitchell, either without orders or 
from a misunderstanding of them, charged into the Indians followed by two or 
three, leaving the rest of us quite unprepared, as we were waiting for the 
lieutenants orders after the charge. The action became general and quite a 
lively firing kept up for about an hour. The Indians retreating to the hills 
and rocks where four or five of them were killed at long distance.”! 

It was useless to follow them as they could fire on us with impunity without 
running any risk themselves. One Indian was killed at the Station and about 
five in the rocks. Two or three more must have been wounded as we saw them 
carrying off several bodies. Two pony’s, two rifles, several quivers of poisoned 
arrows, also some antelope and deer skins. All hands kept watch during the 
night, but nothing occurred to disturb us. 


August 12th. Nine men went back with the wounded. Five men went as an 
escort to the Pony Express as far Shell Creek, leaving ten of us to keep the 
station. Yesterday when the Indians first came to the Station they pretended to 
be friendly, and demanded some flour. Some being given they demanded more. 
Two sacks were fetched out, when they demanded coffee, sugar, meat, powder, 
and lead. Every thing eatable that the station keepers had was given them. And 
they threatened to take the rest and also the stock. It was at this juncture that 
a dust was seen on the road, and the Indians laughed and said it was the 
Shoshonees coming to help them, but when we came in sight they commenced 
a jabbering and I suppose they concluded to act as friends. There were four 
returned Californians waiting here to get through and no doubt they would 
have went under with the station keepers but for our opportune arrival. It is 
believed that these Indians composed the whole tribe of Gosha Utes out on a 
war trail. All hands took turns at watching. 


August 13th. No pony express came in last night. Ten o'clock. Our boys not 
come back from Shell Creek yet, and we begin to feel uneasy about them. One 
o'clock. The boys just arrived. Beechler was left back. His horse was shot in the 
fetlock. A man named West was also shot in the back; wound not dangerous. 
They at Shell Creek Station dare not go outside the door as there is no clear 





21In his report of this skirmish Weed said that because several of the men commenced 
firing prematurely, he did not single out anyone for blame. Corpl. John Mitchell, and Pvts. 
Joseph Henry and Thomas Conley were listed as wounded. These men, together with Sgt. 
James Stewart and Pvts. Armstrong and Lackey, were cited for meritorious conduct in the 
action. Weed did not mention any peaceful overture or any attempt to disarm the Indians. See 
“Report of Lt. Stephen H. Weed, August 12, 1860,” File U-44, Adjutant Generals Office, 
Letters Received, 1860, Records of the War Department, National Archives. 
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ground round the Station and the Indians keep concealed in the vicinity. Three 
o'clock. The party have just got back from Ruby and report Conly as having died 
this morning. Mitchell and Ybergog*? were doing as well as could be expected. 
Lieutenant Good’s party have just arrived on their return to Camp Floyd. 


August 14th. On scout this morning. Started at two o'clock, and went up a 
Canon about five miles from here, expected to find an Indian Camp but was 
disappointed as there was no fresh signs. Got back to Camp by seven o'clock. 
Lieut. Good’s party was also on scout in a different direction but did not discover 
anything. Left Eagan Cafion at sundown leaving six of our men to guard the 
station. Got to Shell Creek Station at eleven o'clock. Distance nineteen miles. 
Found the party here very much alarmed, all their stock has been driven off. 
They were very glad to see us. 


August 15th. Poney came in from the west this morning. Twelve of our men 
started ahead to escort it as far as Spring Valley. We left Shell Creek at eleven 
o'clock leaving behind seven of Lieutenant Good’s party to protect the Station. 
Camped in Spring Valley. Distance eight miles. No signs of Indians during the 
night. 


August 16th. Left Camp at six o'clock. Camped at Antelope Creek at ten. 
Nothing occurred on the road anywhere but the Station here has been burned 
down within a few days. We laid by during the day expecting to see the Emi- 
grants come along but as they did not come we started back at sundown, and 
camped in Spring Valley at ten o'clock p.m. Distance travelled today 30 miles. 


August 17th. Left Camp at half past 11 o'clock, leaving six men to protect the 
Station. Camped in Ruby Valley at half past four. Distance 42 miles. 


August 20th. All hands busy drawing clothes, washing, etc. 
August 21st. Laid over to have the horses shod. 


August 22nd. The Company numbering 22 left Ruby at a quarter past six, 
camped at Eagan Canon at a quarter past four. Distance 42 miles. 


August 23rd. Left the Canon at a quarter past nine, camped in Spring Valley at 
a quarter past three. Distance 30 miles. Left two more men at Eagan and 3 joined 
us at Shell Creek making our number 23 enlisted men, including 2 teamsters. 


August 24th. Left Spring Valley at 8 o’clock. Saw a few Indian tracks at Antelope. 
We escorted the mail as far as Antelope. Camped in Deep Creek Valley at 


*2 This is apparently some sort of nickname for Pvt. Joseph Henry, for he was the only per- 
son other than Mitchell and Conley wounded in the skirmish. 
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5 o'clock. Distance 40 miles. The road was very dusty but a shower of rain that 
came up about 4 o'clock laid the dust and at the same time gave us a good 


drenching. 


August 25th. Proceeded to Dough Creek Station where our horses need grain 
and hay fed to them. Workman and 6 men went back to our last Camp to pro- 
tect the Emigrants that are waiting there for an escort. 


August 26th. We waited all day yesterday expecting the reinforcement to 
arrive but as it is we are waiting again today. 


August 27th. The reinforcement arrived today numbering 30 men from the 
different companies at Camp Floyd under command of Lieutenant Murray,” 
10th Infantry. 


August 28th. Moved down to the Six Mile Spring and laid by all day. At 11 
o'clock at night saddled up and under direction of a guide started for Pleasant 
Valley. 


August 29th. Travelled all night without any road, at daybreak found ourselves 
in a valley, but how the valley was situated we had no more idea than the man 
in the moon. The Company left me in charge of the ambulance and went over 
the mountains leaving directions for us to keep close to the bluffs and we would 
strike a road which we were to follow. Lackey, Crawford, myself, and Santmyer, 
with the ambulance proceeded as directed. After travelling 6 miles and seeing no 
road we halted the ambulance. Lackey and myself rode ahead until we could see 
the whole length of the valley and not seeing any signs of a road or of water 
we came back to the ambulance knowing that the mules must have water before 
night and to find water where the ambulance could get to it might compel us to 
travel one hundred miles and then not find any, and knowing that Deep Creek 
or Antelope could not be more than 30 or 40 off we started back after holding 
a council of war and me standing treat at Lieutenant Weed’s expense. Taking 
a direction which we judged would fetch us up somewhere, Lackey and myself 
formed the advance, leaving Crawford in the rear guard. About noon we dis- 
covered a dust and we strained our eyesight to discover the cause of it. Indians 
was our first idea, but thanks to the little keg, that caused us no uneasiness, for 
we felt like cleaning out all that were in the territory, however, we were spared 
the necessity, for the long line of the dust made it apparent that it must be a 
train of wagons, and all of a sudden we found out where we were. Landmarks 





23 Alexander Murry, a cadet at the Military Academy from July, 1847 to January, 1848, 
was commissioned a second lieutenant in the tenth Infantry in 1855. See Otis G. Hammond, 
ed., The Utah Expedition, 1857-1858: Letters of Captain Jesse A. Gove, 10th Infantry, 
U.S.A. of Concord, N.H., to Mrs. Gove and Special Correspondence of the New York 
Herald (Concord, New Hampshire, 1928), p. 410. Murry had commanded the escort in 
Simpson’s expedition the previous summer. See Simpson, Report of Explorations, p. 43. 
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before unrecognized suddenly become familiar as old companions. Why I knew 
them just as well as I know you and of course took a bee line for my old friend 
the Lighthouse at Antelope. Confound it but this plain has grown to be quite 
a desert since I last crossed it or else my friend Lighthouse must be of a retiring 
disposition. Santa, wake up and then wake up the mules. If you do not by gum 
they will give out before they get to water. Well, old horse, I never knew you 
to be so docile before. Why, you are not so spirited as the broom stick I used to 
ride before the togers, when I had a flag of truce flying from my Posteriors. Get 
up if you don’t want me to go in the arms of Paul Murphy. Hallo, John, what’s 
your hurry? Rattlesnakes ahead by jingo, but that horse of yours would be con- 
sidered a fast trotter if he was a little dog. 

Well, here we are at last. I came that last mile a little inside of an hour, 
and I believe I have distanced that drove of cattle, though it was a hard race. 
If that ambulance was only here we would all smile, as it is we will have to leave 
out and substitute sleep. What, Santa? You here already? Why, your mules must 
have run away with you. As it is not more than four o'clock, well, let us take 
dinner, and we will take supper immediately afterwards. This is about as sweet a 
piece of fat bacon as I ever eat. Santa, that piece of bacon is big enough to make 
a hog out of you. Passed the balance of the evening in eating and found excellent 
pastime. At dark no signs of the company coming. Beginning to feel uneasily. 
Responsibility weighs heavily on my mind. I have no desire to be commanding 
officer again. Oh, you small potatoes, you would never desire to grow big if you 
knew how us great ones felt. Just consider my position, have to bear the weight 
of 4 mules, 3 horses, ambulance, and any number of dummies, all of which I am 
responsible for without one cent to back my accountability. 

Well, the company has arrived — half past eleven o'clock and I am a private 
— expected a blowing up from Weed, but all he said ‘(with his eyes on me) was 
“Gibbins, has any body been at this keg to day?” I was innocence personified, 
so I suppose he attributed his loss to leakage. 

Distance traveled without halting 60 miles. 


August 30th. Left camp at ten and camped at Shell Creek. Distance 23 miles. 


All the stock at this but one mule strayed off this evening and have not been 
found. 


August 31st. Left camp at nine. Comstock overtook us and said he had found one 
mule up the canon shot. Camped at Eagan Canon at twelve. Distance 18 miles. 
Since we were here the boys have killed an Indian. They have also erected 
a logification and styled it Fort Lookout. Mustered at three o'clock. 


Sept. Ist. Left camp at half past six o’clock. Camped in Ruby Valley at four. 
Distance 42 miles. 


Sept. Sth. The whole company on the road. Lieutenant Perkins and the wounded 
with an escort en route to Camp Floyd. The balance of us for Spring Valley 
left Ruby at ten o'clock and camped at Butte Station at two o'clock. Distance 
twenty two miles. 
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Sept. 6th. Left camp at eight o'clock. Camped at Eagan Canon at half past 


eleven o'clock. Distance twenty miles. 


Sept. 7th. Started at eight o'clock. Camped at Spring Valley at two o'clock. 
Distance 30 miles. 


Sept. 8th. Lieutenant Perkins, the wounded and escort continued their journey 


to Camp Floyd. 


Sept. 10th. Maisak, who has been down the valley looking for grass, came back 
greatly excited and reported an Indian camp in a ravine. Lieutenant Weed took 
Maisak, Workman, West, Harding, and myself and away we galloped for about 
seven miles. On arriving at the spot Maisak, who was on our extreme right, it 
seems did not recognize the place but turned off to the right and left us. The 
signs were evident that a party of Indians had but recently left the place, and 
could not be far off. Accordingly we rode to the top of the hill and got sight 
of four or five about a mile off. West suggested a charge directly after them, but 
Lieutenant Weed said no, as he had no idea of what their number might be, 
but that it was best to head them off and keep them from getting to the moun- 
tains (towards Antelope) and by that time the infantry would arrive and we have 
the up hill of them, and away we went up hill and down hill till we made cer- 
tain that we were ahead of them. Seeing one of them near a Cedar we dismounted 
and proceeded down the ridge on foot and expected to find them near every 
cedar, and not knowing what minute we would receive a shot. Here Lieutenant 
Weed and West executed a drill that was quite original. It is done on the Zouave 
and artful dodge principal. On reaching the foot of the ridge what should we 
hear but the red devils whooping behind us. So we made to the top of the hill 
to bid them farewell. Then took a little satisfaction out of a target as soon as the 
infantry arrived. We retraced our steps. A dog standing close to a cedar led us 
to see what the attraction was and we found it to be a squaw and two papooses. 
Leaving her with the infantry to bring along we went down to the wickups. 
Destructiveness got the better of my other organs and I pitched into their house- 
hold furniture. 

Poor old water baskets that had never leaked a drop in their lives could not 
resist the fury of my heel. Finding nothing more to oppose my matchless valor 
and having surpassed some of the feats performed by that mirror of chivalry 
Don Quixote, I turned to see what the rest were doing. Pin was looking for 
skins, Jonathan was delighted at finding two awls and a brass spoon. West had 
his horse loaded down with jerked mule meat while the Lieutenant was con- 
gratulating himself on the great victory he had gained. All being in readiness 
we took up the line of march for camp expecting to enter it the same as the 
armies of Rome entered the Imperial City after adding another conquest to its 
domain but we did not enter in the order we started. 

I had better describe the procession here for fear future historians may do 
injustice to the splendor of our appearance. First came Caesar a Lieutenant of 
this Republic whistling (See the conquering hero comes). Next his Centurion 
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armed and equipped as the law directs, next came that [?]** of Knight errantry 
with his head erect and a most condescending smile on his countenance (as 
much as to say, “Look, ye flies and mosquitoes and then admire) Next the 
modern Goliath that mighty man of war, a brazen spoon fixed to a felt helmet, 
bore evidence of martial ardor. Last, though not least, came Sancho Panza with 
the spoils of conquest. Far in the distance might be seen the unfortunate Queen 
of Gosha utes led captive soon to grace the triumph of Caesar. What is it 
approaches with such sheep-like boldness? inquires Caesar. A reinforcement 
was the reply. Send it ahead, for by the Gods if it is allowed to bleat here we'll 
all be mistaken for sheep. Exit reinforcement — We had not marched more than 
a couple of miles before we saw Maisak beckon for the Lieutenant and then 
the Lieutenant beckoned for us. We came at a gallop and saw three mounted 
men ahead of us putting out as though the Devil was after them. We overhauled 
the hindmost, who turned out to be Comstock busily engaged in thinking of the 
Lord’s prayer, and five degrees whiter than snow. As soon as he found out he had 
a tongue and could use it, he says “By dam, I came near shooting you fellows.” 
Her majesty came into camp about three hours after we did, gave her plenty 
to eat and Mose had a talk with her. She said the Gosha-utes had plenty of fight 
and wanted to make peace and promised to bring them in tomorrow. As soon 
as she rested a little, she started for the mountains. 


Sept. 11th. This morning a string of fires from the summit of Antelope Cafion 
to the foot of the mountains was lit by the Indians I suppose to let us know 
that they were there and then to watch us and see if we would come to look 
for them, but finding that we took no notice of their fires they came in themselves, 
fifteen in number headed by the squaw and had a talk with Lieut. Weed. I 
understand that they are to bring in the balance of the tribe and what stolen 
animals they have, and then have a big talk. They acknowledge to having five 
killed at Eagan Canon.” 


Sept. 12th. A dull day, had nothing to do but eat, drink, and sleep. 


Sept. [2 ].2® Went scouting down the valley. Saw the cafions that led into Steptoe 
Valley. Named one Artillery and the other Shirtail. Scenery in them grand and 


24 This word is illegible in the diary. 


25 Weed said there were ten men and several women and children in the group that came to 
the camp. His report of the capture of the Indian woman naturally lacked Scott’s fanciful 
embellishment: “I went out with a small detachment and came upon what had been a 
small encampment of Indians but they had escaped into the hills before my arrival leaving 
behind in their haste a squaw with her two children and a considerable quantity of Indian 
property. I took the woman to camp and after feeding her let her go.” See “Report of Lt. 
Stephen H. Weed, September 12, 1860,” File U-35, Adjutant General's Office, Letters 
Received, 1860, Records of the War Department, National Archives. 


26 Scott failed to date this entry. 
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impressive. Shortly after leaving them a fire was built by the Indians. The Lieu- 
tenant detached Maisak, West, and Mose to go and have a talk with them. They 
done so, but I did not learn the particulars. Returned to camp at three o'clock. 
Distance traveled 35 miles. 


Sept. 23rd. Left camp in charge of four men and a wagon to bring the boys over 
from Egan. Started at twenty minutes past one and got to Egan Station at four 
o'clock. Distance thirty miles. Gardner and Carter were sent after the party at 
Butte. Nicolai sketched the battle- -ground before dark. Nicolai and myself went 
in the cafion. He to sketch and me to climb the rocks and sing as loud as I could 
and then listen to the echo of my voice. The sketch being completed, it took me 
more than an hour to get down. At the station we had an excellent dinner of 
blackbird and rabbit stew served up hot. Shortly after the party came in from 
Butte and it was a sight worth seeing, but as Nicolai sketched them I'll not 
take the trouble to describe them. We made the night hideous with noise, songs, 
and laughter. 


Sept. 25th. Nicolai and myself started back at daybreak. In the north end of 
Steptoe Valley the clouds made the mountains form some very curious scenery. 
One resembled a pyramid with a huge telescope nicely balanced on the top 
of it. Another a natural bridge. Nicolai would have taken a sketch only his 
hands were too cold. Made express time to Shell Creek. Was only an hour and 
a half on the road. The boys at Shell Creek gave us a good breakfast after which 
Nicolai took a sketch of the station and waited two hours for the w agon and 
Bradley’s party. Got to camp at one o'clock. Distance thirty miles. 


Sept. 26th. Bid farewell to Spring Valley at a quarter to ten o'clock and started 
for Camp Floyd. Had not got half a mile on the road before the Indians were 
down into our old camp. Lieut. Weed went back and had a talk with them. 
Camped at Antelope Spring at a quarter to three o'clock. Distance 15 miles. 
Nicolai took a sketch of the old station and the entrance to the canon. 


Sept. 27th. Left camp at half past five o’clock. Started ahead of the company and 
overtook the mail, travelled with it to the cafon where we stopped and took a 
sketch. Not knowing any name for it, we christened it Battery Cafion. Camped 
in Deep Creek Valley at eleven o'clock. Distance 25 miles. 


Sept. 28. Left camp at nine o'clock. Camped in the same valley at half past ten 
o'clock. Distance seven miles. 
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Sept. 29th. Left camp at seven o'clock, had a good view of the desert from the 
mouth of Willow Spring Cafion. Halted while Nicolai sketched it. Camped at 
Willow Springs at one o'clock. Took a sketch of the station in the evening.?’ 


Sept. 30th. Left camp at seven o'clock. Camp at Fish Springs at twelve o'clock. 
Distance 25 miles. Got a sketch of the station. Plenty of forage here for our 
horses. Left camp again at half past eleven o'clock to cross the desert. 


Oct. Ist. Got to Dugway a little before daylight. Two of the mule teams ran off 
the road and down the embankment into the ravine. Santmyer making a narrow 
escape with his life. Halted at the Dugway, fed and gave the animals a little 
water that we brought for them. Resumed our journey and camped at Indian 
Springs at 3 o'clock, all the animals very much fatigued and worn out. Plenty 
of water, wood and grass. Distance from Fish Springs 45 miles. This camp is off 
from the main road, and is only resorted to by Emigrants who desire to rest their 
cattle previous to crossing the desert. Nicolai took a fine sketch. 


Oct. 2nd. Laid by until four p.m. and then went up to Simpson’s Springs and 
camped at sun down. Distance 7 miles. 


Oct. 3rd. Started at six. Camped in Rush Valley at one. Distance 28 miles. A storm 
of wind and rain the whole night, so that our last night out is somewhat similar 
to our first one. 


Oct. 4th. Started at six and arrived in Camp Floyd at eleven. Quite a different 
appearance to what we were on the day of our departure. Capt. John Gibbon 
Cour new Capt.) 78 had the quarters in first rate trim for us. 

The results of our campaign may be summed up as follows: Gave protection 
to large train of Mormon Emigrants, who made affadavits that they would have 
been attacked by men disguised as Indians had it not been for our presence. 
Kept a mail route 600 miles long open for travel, and by our activity, gave pro- 
tection to the stations. Travelled, ourselves, over 2,000 miles mostly through a 
barren and unhabited country — fought one battle with the Indians and killed 


27Scott failed to mention that the company met Burton’s California-bound party between 
Willow Springs and Fish Springs. Burton said the company commanded by Weed con- 
sisted of two subaltern officers, ninety dragoons, and ten wagons. He noted that it had been 
in the field since May and “had done good service against the Gosh Yutas.” Burton and the 
American officers regarded the meeting an opportunity for relief from the hardships of the 
journey: “We halted and ‘liquored up’ and after American fashion talked politics in the 
wilderness” — City of the Saints, p. 460. When Burton reached the Egan Canyon Station, 
he found that the Indians had burned it two or three days earlier in revenge for the deaths 


of the Indians killed by Lt. Weed’s party. Ibid., p. 467. 


28 John Gibbon had graduated from the Military Academy in 1847, and participated in the 
Mexican War, the Seminole campaign of 1850, ‘and the Utah Expedition. In the Civil] War 
he attained the rank of major-general and was commissioner for the surrender at Appomattox. 
See Cullum, Biographical Register, v. 2, p. 323. 
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during the summer about thirty, and wounded as many more Indians, so that 
they will be apt to remain quiet for some time to come. The only white man killed 
on the route was Conly and the two men of our company who were wounded at 
the same time have nearly recovered. The only animal we lost is a horse that was 
shot in the fetlock joint at Shell Creek, and had to be condemned and left there. 
We had one horse to give out on the Desert, but went back with water, and got 
him into Simpson’s Springs where he will recruit up and be sent into Camp. 


Oct. 10th. The following complimentary order, published yesterday, is nothing 
more than the Company deserves. 


Headquarters, Department of Utah 

ang Floyd, U.T. 

Oct. 9, 1860 
General Order No. 26 

Light Company “B” 4th Artillery, having returned to winter quarters from its 

distant and difficult service, giving protection to mails and emigrants on a line of near 
600 miles of wilderness and desert; under command of Ist Lieut. D. D. Perkins, 
until his dangerous illness from exposure, and afterwards of Ist Lieut. S. H. Weed, 
the Commander of the Department takes pleasure in making this official expression 
of his high appreciation and approbation of its gallantry on several occasions, and the 
energy and activity of all its operations, all the company share in this praise; and 
resisting the temptations of the gold mines, have presented an example of perfect 
fidelity to duty. 

By order of Col. P. St.Geo. Cooke*9 

(signed) B. H. Ropertson*° 

Actg. Asst. Adjt. Gen. 


29Philip St. George Cooke was an 1827 graduate of West Point. As a junior officer he took 
part in the early expeditions in the West, and during the Mexican War he commanded the 
Mormon Battalion in the march to California. Although the father of Confederate General 
John R. Cooke and the father-in-law of J. E. B. Stuart, Cooke chose to remain in the Union 
Army during the Civil War and retired in the rank of brevet major-general. See Ibid., v. 1, 
p- 397; and Dictionary of American Biography, v. 4 (New York, 1930), p. 289. 


30 Beverly H. Robertson graduated from the Military Academy in 1849 and served in the 
Sioux Expedition of 1855 and the Pawnee Expedition of 1859. He commanded a Confed- 
erate cavalry brigade in the Civil War. See Cullum, Biographical Register, v. 2, p. 389; 
and Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants (New York, 1943), v. 3, pp. 58-60. 

















MY REMINISCENCES 
OF 


FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER* 


by 
A.C. KREY?+ 


Wuen I entered the University of Wisconsin in 1903, Turner was 
already famous. I was more and more impressed with that fact as the 
year wore on and I heard so many tributes and encomiums from stu- 
dents. The end of that academic year witnessed the Jubilee Anniversary 
of the University, and I remained for the celebration. Both Charles R. 
Van Hise, in his first year as president (truly a rough year for him), 
and Turner were lionized. Both happened to be alumni of the 
University. 


* The editors of ARIZONA and the WEST are pleased to be able to present these reminis- 
cences in 1961, the centennial anniversary of the Birth of Frederick Jackson Turner. Because 
Turner was the first and the most famous student of the American frontier, the first number 
of this journal (Spring 1959) was dedicated to his memory. 


+ Professor A. C. Krey, who was born in Germany in 1887, received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree at the University of Wisconsin in 1907, his Master of Arts degree in 1908, and his 
Doctorate in 1914. He began teaching medieval history at the University of Minnesota in 
1913, and retired in 1955 after a distinguished career as a scholar. Currently he is living in 
retirement in Austin, Texas. These reminiscences were prepared at my request in the spring 
of 1960. They not only reflect the warmth that Professor Turner engendered in all his 
students, but also they reveal aspects of Turner’s career that are little known. The original 
of Professor Krey’s reminiscences has been deposited among the Papers of Frederick Jackson 
Turner at the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California.—Ray ALLEN 
Bittincton, Northwestern University. 
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In those years Van Hise was advancing the idea of conservation 
of our natural resources — an idea soon espoused by both Governor 
Robert La Follette and President Theodore Roosevelt. This brought 
heavy criticism and bitter opposition from local “timber barons” like 
G. D. Jones of Wausau. It became generally rumored that the chief 
adviser of Van Hise was Turner, and he too became a target of ultra- 
conservative antagonism. The Republican party in Wisconsin was split 
between LaFollette’s “Progressives” and the conservative “Stalwarts.” 
Since Van Hise and LaFollette had been classmates at Wisconsin, this 
split had its repercussions on Van Hise. At length the political tide 
turned, and the Stalwarts gained control. This was their opportunity 
to “get” Van Hise; they engaged a national efficiency expert named 
Allen to appraise the administration of the University. His report, of 
course, displayed much evidence of poor business operation and some 
scandals — and made a point of the fact that a professor of history 
who taught only half-time was receiving the highest, salary in the 
faculty. This, of course, was Turner. What a reaction that report re- 
ceived! Wisconsin alumni throughout the nation met and arose in 
protest. Even so conservative an alumnus as Senator Spooner spoke 
vehemently against the report and the motives behind it. At any rate 
neither Van Hise nor Turner suffered in the result, whatever may 
have been their feelings during the struggle. 

One of the stories told about Turner was that when he returned 
from his graduate training at Johns Hopkins to take a position on the 
faculty of his alma mater the sophomores took him for a freshman and 
threw him into Lake Mendota with the usual freshman initiation (at that 
time the standard baptism for entering students — males only, of 
course). He always looked youthful; his complexion was ruddy blonde 
until the last time I saw him and probably until the end of his days. 
This same story was later told of Carl Russell Fish, who certainly 
looked — and acted — the part; but it started with Turner. 

I was not qualified to enter a course taught by Turner until my 
junior year. Once he had offered the elementary course in American 
history; but now that course was left to Carl Russell Fish, whose highly 
popular lectures I attended as a sophomore. Finally I qualified for 
admission to Turner’s, junior-senior-graduate course on the History 
of the West. And what a treat it was to listen to those brilliant lectures 
of the first three weeks! So well phrased, so comprehensive in their 
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vision, so profound in their thought (at least, it seemed so to us), they 
practically lifted some of the students out of their seats. 

And then that dismal aftermath! Turner came puffing up the hill 
loaded with a bulging briefcase of notes he had lifted out of those many, 
many filing cases of his. Meticulously he would trace the trail of fur 
traders and farmers, wheat and corn, cattle and hogs from the eastern 
coast westward. He apparently hated to miss a single exact fact; and 
this often led to a time-consuming, bumbling search through that maze 
of notes. But he ultimately came up with it. That went on day after 
day, week after week. And how we sweated and suffered! And then he 
rounded it all up in a series of lectures through two or three weeks. 
Well, of course, we forgot those dreary intervening days and remem- 
bered only the thrill of the beginning and the end of that wonderful 
course. It inspired me to take a flier into the newer West when I grad- 
uated. A fellow student and I “bummed” our way as far as Butte, 
Montana. 

When I returned to the University as a graduate student, I en- 
rolled in Turner’s seminar. That year we officially were concerned 
with the administration of Martin Van Buren. Needless to say, we 
spent the year getting him elected. Turner’s procedure in that seminar 
was to divide the country among the members — a dozen or so, as I 
remember. | drew three southeastern states including South Carolina. 
After Turner spent the first few weeks in setting the problems and 
discussing background possibilities, the members of the seminar re- 
ported on their findings. Turner early spiked the profound observation, 
which each one of us might have made, that the region on which he 
was reporting was in a “period of transition” by gently remarking that 
“every period was a period of transition.” Each report consumed at 
least the full two hours of the seminar, and some took two meetings 
and one three. Not all of them were brilliant, and to listen to some 
mediocre mind plodding monotonously through two, four or more 
hours was hardly entertaining, informing, or inspiring. Turner was 
very gentle, interrupting to point out some error, throwing in some 
observation of his own to relieve the monotony. He was never brutal. 
The real test of performance was the number of notes Turner took 
during the report. 

I happened to be lucky in unearthing the date on which Calhoun 
changed his views of the sub-treasury scheme. After this discovery I 
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became more closely acquainted with Turner. He was one of the most 
approachable scholars I have ever known. Anyone who had a serious 
problem on which Turner’s help was needed was sure of a sympathetic 
hearing. I recall seeing him one Saturday on his way to the football 
game Che, like Professor Charles H. Haskins, never missed a game if 
he could help it). He was halted on his way across the lower campus 
by some earnest graduate student. Turner listened and talked with him, 
and they were still talking when I rushed by to get there for the kick-off. 
I don’t know when Turner reached the football field, but certainly it 
was quite a while after the game was underway. | cite this incident 
as typical of Turner’s interest in his students and in any earnest seeker 
of his advice. 

This trait of his led to a rising tide of requests for his counsel. As 
the years went on and so many of his former students occupied respon- 
sible offices in government and business, they all dropped in on him 
for advice on their problems. He apparently could not refuse them, 
and never did. The story went the rounds that some visitor asked 
Turner’s daughter whether she wanted to grow up to be famous like 
her father, and she replied: “No! Everybody comes to ask him questions. 
I want to be like Mother who doesn’t know anything.” (This young 
lady became Mrs. John Main who raised a son, Jackson T. Main, 
now in the historical profession). I recall Turner's remark about a 
current gubernatorial contest. He said that he felt the affairs of the 
state could be safely trusted to any one of the candidates: a conserva- 
tive, a radical, and a moderate. All three had been his students. And, 
of course, all three had come to him for advice and would do so again 
if elected, as the successful one did. He was thoroughly objective in 
his teaching and I never knew what, if any, were his political afhlia- 
tions, though he maintained a strong interest in matters of public 
concern. 

During all the years that I knew Turner he was accumulating 
notes, and those large steel filing cases in his office were filled up almost 
from floor to ceiling. (On reflection, I’m not certain whether those 
cases were of wood or steel; but I do recall their appearance on the west 
wall of his office in the library). Apparently he wanted to consider all 
the pertinent facts of American history in preparation for the book he 
had planned — possibly the one he had contracted to publish. But that 
book was never finished. When E. E. Robinson and I went to see him 
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as he was packing up to leave Wisconsin in 1910, the tears in his eyes 
indicated how sorry he was to go. He told us that the atmosphere at 
Madison was of very high tension, too high to permit his ever publish- 
ing “that book.” ‘The demands on his time by the University, by his 
students, and by men in public affairs had piled up so mountain high 
that he never could find time to concentrate on his own problem. He 
doubtless hoped that he could do so at Harvard, but by that time the 
years had taken their toll. 

I don’t believe that ‘Turner was ever quite happy at Harvard 
though he did have some brilliant and devoted students there like 
Merle Curti and Howard K. Beale. He had outstanding student 
assistants even in my day. Ihe quality of his selection can be inferred 
from the fact that those who served during these years (1903-1910) 
were Solon J. Buck, E. E. Robinson, and Fred Merk, each of whom 
gained a distinguished reputation as a historian of the American frontier. 
We were all distressed to learn of his lectures at Madison after his 
retirement from Harvard. His audience dwindled day by day — the 
spark was gone. We were greatly pleased, however, when he was 
installed in the Huntington where he could be of help to all the young 
historians who came there to do research. 

Here in Austin we were talking recently about Turner when Dr. 
Frederic Duncalf, a Professor Emeritus of the University of Texas — 
who had been a graduate student with me at Wisconsin — mentioned 
that one of his chief regrets was the fact that he had been unable to 
accept Turner's invitation to go with him on a canoe trip one summer. 
That was one form of recreation Turner allowed himself. Probably it 
recalled for him his boyhoed days at Portage where boats and canoes, 
filled with cargo, made the crossing from the watershed of Lake 
Michigan to that of the Mississippi via the Wisconsin River. 
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Notes, News, Queries, Comments 


& Editorial Remarks 


A NOTE ON THE SANTA FE CONFERENCE 


On October 12-13-14, 1961, the Conference on the History of Western 
America was held at the Museum of New Mexico in Santa Fe. This Confer- 
ence, the first of its kind since the one sponsored by the University of Colorado 
in 1929, was planned by an Organizing Committee of seven historians whose 
research interests center in the American West. With John A. Carroll of the 
University of Arizona as informal chairman, this group included Donald C. 
Cutter (University of Southern California), Walter Rundell, Jr. (American 
Historical Association), Edgar I. Stewart (Eastern Washington College), 
K. Ross Toole (Museum of’ New Mexico), Robert M. Utley (National Park 
Service, Santa Fe), and the undersigned. Papers for the eleven sessions of the 
program were arranged by a committee comprising the undersigned as chairman, 
Rundell and Stewart, John Francis Bannon, S.J. (St. Louis University), 
Robert E. Burke (University of Washington), Bernard L. Fontana (University 
of Arizona), J. S. Holliday (Bancroft Library), W. Eugene Hollon (University 
of Oklahoma), W. Turrentine Jackson CUniversity of California, Davis), 
James C. Olson (University of Nebraska), Don Rickey, Jr. (National Park 
Service, St. Louis), and Dwight L. Smith (Miami University). 

As director of the host institution, Dr. Toole provided personnel for regis- 
tration, arranged two receptions in Santa Fe homes, and opened the halls of 
the Museum of New Mexico to the meetings of the Conference. The picturesque 
La Fonda Inn, directly across the plaza from the Museum, served as head- 
quarters hotel. The art director of the Museum, James T. Forrest, assembled 
an exhibit of more than a hundred Western paintings and bronzes on loan 
from outstanding public and private collections all over the country. Many 
publishers prepared book displays. The printing of the program was generously 
contributed by Paul D. Bailey of Westernlore Press, Los Angeles. 
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As stated in the program, the purpose of the Conference was “to bring 
together, in an informal but serious assembly, many of those hundreds of 
persons who are known to be deeply interested in the American West as a 
field of research and interpretation.” The organizers of the Conference were 
“motivated by a belief that common interests in the historical phenomena of 
Western America exist today in such depth that a national meeting is clearly 
in order.” Two hundred and ninety-three persons registered at the Conference, 
representing almost every trans-Mississippi state, seven eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and Mexico and Canada. Among the registrants were 
teachers, librarians, archivists, researchers, writers, publishers, bookmen, collec- 
tors, museum curators, and staff members of historical agencies. 

The eleven sessions, three luncheons, business meeting and banquet cannot 
be described here in detail. The sessions covered large topics of both traditional 
and special character. Twenty-seven formal presentations were made; twelve 
discussants commented critically on the papers; and much informal discussion 
was offered by persons in the audience. The first luncheon commemorated the 
centennial of the birth of Frederick Jackson Turner and featured a paper by 
Professor John A. Hawgood of the University of Birmingham, England, on 
“British Interest in the History of Western America,” read in the author’s 
absence by Professor Ray Allen Billington of Northwestern University. At the 
second luncheon, honoring the centennial of the birth of Frederic Remington, 
a paper was read by N. Orwin Rush, librarian of Florida State University, on 
“Frederic Remington and Owen Wister: The Story of a Friendship.” John A. 
Carver, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Interior, addressed the banquet audience 
on the thought-provoking subject, “The West Against Itself,” and his words 
were warmly received. The work of several distinguished scholars was recognized 
at the banquet by their presence at the head table: Ralph P. Bieber, Edward 
Everett Dale, LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen, A. P. Nasitir, Allan Nevins, and 
Oscar O. Winther. Professor Winther read a statement expressing the gratitude 
of the registrants for the efforts of the organizers of the Conference. 

In the session devoted to publishing, Savoie Lottinville of the University 
of Oklahoma Press delivered a paper of particular importance for its sweep 
and emphasis. Speaking on “The Unfulfilled Tasks of Western History,” 
Mr. Lottinville stated that his Press was planning to enlarge its activity in this 
area —and that this decision was reached during the preparation of his paper. 
A welcome sequel to Mr. Lottinville’s remarks was the announcement, at the 
final luncheon on Saturday, that the Museum of New Mexico would publish 
in book form in 1962 a number of the papers presented at the Conference. 

During the meetings at Santa Fe there arose general enthusiasm for the 
creation of a permanent association to sponsor future conferences and to pro- 
mote the study of the American West. Tentative plans for such an organization 
were discussed at length in the business meeting on Thursday evening, and 
again at the Saturday luncheon. On both occasions, and in private conversations 
throughout the Conference, a strong feeling was manifest that the proposed 
association be open to all individuals with a serious interest in the American 
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West as a field of research and interpretation. To broaden regional representa- 
tion in the Organizing Committee, four new members were added to the 
original seven: Robert G. Athearn (University of Colorado), Joe B. Frantz 
(University of Texas), LeRoy R. Hafen (Brigham Young University), and 
W. Eugene Hollon (University of Oklahoma). Ray Allen Billington of North- 
western University was elected President pro tem of the incipient organization, 
and the undersigned Secretary pro tem. 

The President pro tem and the Organizing Committee were authorized 
to select a date and a location for a second conference, to plan its program, and to 
present for formal deliberation at that time a proposed name, a constitution, and 
by-laws for the incipient association. 

The generous offer of the University of Denver to serve in 1962 as host 
to the Conference—an invitation extended by Professor D. Breck — was 
accepted. Professor Athearn was named chairman of the program, to be assisted 
by Professors Harold H. Dunham (University of Denver) and Harvey L. Carter 
(Colorado College). 

It has been announced recently that the 1962 Conference will be held on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 11-12-13, at the Albany Hotel 
in Denver. 

Joun Porter BLoom 
National Park Service 


SOLDIER BARDS OF THE SEVENTIES 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 


The two poems reprinted below were written by army officers serving on 
the southwestern frontier in the 1870s, and were published anonymously in the 
Army and Navy Journal in 1878. Army officers stationed in the West by training 
and necessity were keen observers of local environment. Thus the first poem, 
“The Rio Grande,” is interesting in its affirmation of the “Great American 
Desert” concept by a writer who, if a poor poet, nonetheless had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the Southwest. Its publication in the Army and Navy Journal 
on February 2, 1878, was another step in nationalizing and even internation 
alizing this concept of the Southwest, for this periodical was read by military 
personnel scattered over the nation and the world. 

The poet’s bitter humor is more understandable when viewed in the light 
of the psychological alienation felt by many soldiers in the Indian Wars. Men 
in frontier garrisons were often conscious of fighting a war not wholeheartedly 
supported by their fellow Americans back home. In 1877, a year before the 
appearance of this poem, Congress adjourned without enacting a military pay 
bill. As a result, the Indian-fighting army was forced to live on credit for a 
year. The Army and Navy Journal for much of 1877 and 1878 is replete with 
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advertisements from loan sharks eager for clients among the military men of 
the nation. 

The second poem, “Justice and Colt,” published in the issue of June 29, 
emphasized to Eastern readers of the seventies the dramatic and essential 
role played by the relatively new six-shooter in the daily lives of plainsmen and 
pioneers of the mountains and deserts. The poet’s Shakespearean allusions 
suggest a cultural level not usually ascribed to the cavalryman of the plains. 
Perhaps Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan was right when, in his autobiography 
From Sail to Steam, he claimed that the army officer of the nineteenth century 
was more deeply read than his naval counterpart because garrison duties allowed 
more leisure for study than did shipboard routine. At any rate, the frontier army 
did produce a classicist, Tasker Bliss, and the popular novelists Lew Wallace 
and Charles King. 

The Army and Navy Journal is an exceedingly rich source for historical 
research. Historians of the West would do well to plumb that periodical which 
each week published data on combat reports, troop unit locations, official orders, 
Indian affairs, weapons development, courts-martial proceedings, and European 
military events. The Journal also covered American, European, and Asiatic naval 
affairs, including weekly reports on the location of every ship in the United 
States Navy. Many a researcher, unable to visit the National Archives, would 
find this weekly a worthwhile source of detailed information. 


THE RIO GRANDE 


The devil was granted permission one day, 

To select him a land for his own special sway. 
He looked around for a month or more, 

And ripped and snorted and terribly swore, 

But at last was delighted a country to view, 
Where the prickly pear, and mesquite tree grew. 
After a survey brief, he took up his stand, 

On the eastern shore of the Rio Grande. 


Some little improvement he had to make, 

For his own reputation, he felt, was at stake. 
An idea struck him; he swore by his horns, 
To make a complete vegetation of thorns. 

So he studded the land with prickly pear, 
And scattered mesquite trees everywhere. 
“Spanish daggers” stiff, sharp-pointed and tall, 
Were spread around to out-stick them all. 


He imported Comanches direct from H -- 1, 
The tide of his sweet-scented train to swell; 
And a legion of Skunks whose loud, loud smell, 
Perfumed the regions he loved so well. 
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And for his life he couldn't see why, 

The river did not enough water supply. 

So he swore if he gave it another drop, 

They might take his head and horns for a mop. 


As he thought the Rio Grande not crooked enough, 
He twisted it up about “quantam suff,” 

So the birds when they seek to fly over its tide, 

Are surprised to alight on the starting side. 

He poisoned the land where the river run, 

With the most subtle poison under the sun, 

And promised himself on its slimy brink, 

The control of all who from it should drink. 


He fixed the least heat at one hundred and seven, 
And banished forever the moisture of Heaven. 

He remarked, as he heard his furnaces roar, 

That the heat would get to five hundred or more. 
He wished he’d be d ----d if potatoes should grow, 
Or anything else that was fodder, by Jo! 

And when he had fixed things all thorny and well, 
He said “I'll be d----d! Its a joy to H --l!” 


He was satisfied now, he'd done all that he knew, 
And vanished from earth in a blaze of blue. 

And no doubt now, in some corner of H -- 1, 
Gloats over the work he accomplished so well; 
And vows that on earth is no “hellisher” land 
Than the eastern bank of the Rio Grande. 

For with his own realm, it compared so well, 
That he felt assured it was “nearly H -- 1.” 


JUSTICE AND COLT 


“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 
Ah, Shakespeare, that might do 
For those good knights who now are dust, 
Those swords now rusted through. 


But we who live a keener life 
Thy triple armor bolt; 

And for defense, as well as strife, 
Are six times armed by Colt. 


TuHeoporeE D. Harris 
Texas Western College 
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Review Editor: 


Joun Porter BLoom 


FREMONT’S FOURTH EXPEDITION: A Documentary Account of 
the Disaster of 1848-1849 with Diaries, Letters, and Reports by Par- 
ticipants in the Tragedy. Edited by LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen. 
Glendale: The Arthur H. Clark Co., 1960. (Volume Eleven of The 
Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875). 319 pp. 
$12.00. 


reviewed by 


Frank D. REEVE 


Professor Reeve of the University of New Mexico is the Editor of the New 
Mexico Historical Review. 


The editors of this publication have done their usual good job in preparing 
the eleventh volume of The Far West and the Rockies Historical Series. The 
Introduction of thirty-six pages describes the mid-century fever for a transcon- 
tinental railroad as exhibited particularly by Senator Thomas Hart Benton of 
Missouri, and as seen in the career of John Charles Fremont, and his attempt to 
cross the Rockies in mid-winter. Fremont’s venture has been a controversial 
issue in western history to this day. The Hafens suggest that the reader may 
consider it a “heroic —or foolhardy — effort.” The reviewer prefers the latter 
choice, not simply because of Fremont’s initial decision to attempt the crossing 
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in mid-winter, which was not essential for determining a feasible railroad route, 
but because of his lack of judgment in not ordering earlier a retreat to save his 
men for another effort — if he were still determined to carry on. 

“Substantially all known primary source materials” of this expedition are 
now presented under one cover (p. 47). They present a picture of courage, and of 
suffering from exposure and starvation to the point of death. Since, as the editors 
point out, two-thirds of the party of thirty-three men were experienced western 
travelers, it is amazing that disaster overcame them. The reason can be found in 
faulty leadership. When he departed for the New Mexican settlements to seek 
aid, Fremont left men who were suffering from inadequate nourishment — under 
weather conditions that would tax the strength of well-fed workers — to play the 
part of mules and haul baggage across mountain tops! 

Most of these documents have been used by scholars, but some of them 
are published here for the first time. Both editors and publisher merit further 
thanks for carrying on this worthwhile series relating to the “Far West.” The 
volume is graced with a number of illustrations and two maps that enable the 
reader to follow the travelers. One map covers the total trip and the other the 
scene of the tragedy in the San Juan Mountains. There may be an unintentional 
omission in the text on p. 95, line 3. 


THE SOUTHWEST: OLD AND NEW. By W. Eugene Hollon. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1961. 486 pp. $7.50. 


reviewed by 


Witrtiam H. Lyon 


The reviewer is an Associate Professor of History at Arizona State College, 


Flagstaff. 


Professor Hollon really has written two books— the Southwest Old and 
the Southwest New. The Southwest Old treats the usual topics — the Indians, the 
French and Spanish encroachments, the Anglo-American invasion, the Texas 
revolt, and the United States’ acquisition and control — all of which provide basic 
information for the student as well as for the lover of the Southwest. For this 
part of the volume Hollon has drawn heavily upon his own publications: 
the trailblazing of Randolph Marcy and Zebulon Montgomery Pike, William 
Bollaert’s description of Texas, and a description of the area beyond the Cross 
Timbers. These chapters in his book follow the general pattern as presented in 
Richardson and Rister’s The Greater Southwest (1934). 

The Southwest New is distinguished by a different method of gathering 
and presenting material. It has a Guntheresque quality, for here Hollon relies 
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upon interviews and personal observations as his sources. He makes frequent 
use of the pronoun “I.” The second “book” also is separated from the first by a 
time gap that exists — with exceptions — between the Civil War and the Second 
World War. Except for chapters on “Longhorns and Woolies” and “The Com- 
pletion of Statehood,” the period from 1865 to 1945 lacks concentrated treat- 
ment in the same degree as do the pre-Civil War years and the decade of the 
1950s. A number of topics are either ignored or dealt with in a most desultory 
fashion — railroads, education, impact of the industrial revolution, problems 
of agriculture, vigilantes, and political developments. This part of the book is 
sparked with much humor, and the reader will enjoy many a good laugh. The 
antics of Governors “Ma” and “Pa” Ferguson, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, and 
“Pappy” O’Daniel provide comic relief, even though their behavior is a tragic 
commentary on the politics of the Southwest. 

Professor Hollon’s book is not interpretive. Though he occasionally offers 
an insight, he has no thesis. Turner, Webb, and Bolton are mentioned from 
time to time, but the impact of environment upon individuals and institutions is 
little noted. A general assumption is made that the frontier promoted optimism 
and rugged individualism, but the Turner thesis as applied to the Southwest is 
not examined critically. A comparison of the southwestern frontier — or frontiers 
— with other frontiers is not made. Neither is the book an institutional study in the 
style of Webb’s Great Plains. The chapter entitled “The Clash of Civilizations,” 
like the chapter of the same name in Richardson and Rister, is a political-military 
history of the Texas Revolution. Nor does Hollon consider seriously the role of 
the Southwest in national history; he provides only a cursory paragraph, for 
example, on the importance of the Compromise of 1850 to the development of 
the area. 

Finally, the book is not regional history. Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and Arizona comprise Hollon’s Southwest — a division which Howard W. Odum 
used for statistical computations in his Southern Regions of the United States. 
For Odum, state lines were essential for the use of census materials, and could 
not be ignored. Must it be so for Professor Hollon? Must he include eastern 
Texas and Oklahoma, and exclude parts of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia? In the first chapter Hollon describes the various regions of the Southwest 
— five altogether — none of which are self-contained in his area; but the book is 
based largely on the political divisions of the area. 

What then is the Southwest? Professor Hollon establishes the boundaries 
of the region before he determines its characteristics! He rejects the Southwest as 
a political entity or a “section.” “The region — to a degree — is a state of mind,” 
he says; but the reader will have to construct this state of mind for himself in 
reading the book. Best of all, the author says, the Southwest is a land of contrasts. 
But where is the homogeneity? 
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OUR SPANISH SOUTHWEST. By Lynn I. Perrigo. Dallas: Banks 
Upshaw and Company, 1960. 498 pp. $8.00. 


reviewed by 


Froyp F. Ewine, Jr. 


The reviewer is a Professor of History at Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 


The first task of the historian, who would concern himself with the South- 
west is to define, and be prepared to defend, the area he chooses to regard as 
“Southwest.” The second task is to hold his narrative within the self-imposed 
limits. Lynn Perrigo, Professor of History at New Mexico Highlands University, 
has performed both tasks adequately. Considering the selective factors of climate, 
native cultures, and Spanish heritage, he delineates a “Greater Southwest” which 
includes most of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. Although prac- 
tically every chapter trespasses somewhat the borders of the basic four-state area, 
these inevitable “rangings out” —north to South Pass, Wyoming, and south 
into Northern Mexico—do not detract from the study. Rather they enable 
the author to round out the purpose implied in his title: to present a compre- 
hensive historical survey of the area subject to cultural identification as “Our 
Spanish Southwest.” 

Perrigo’s work marks the first contemporary attempt at a balanced one-volume 
survey that incorporates major southwestern topics from Indian pre-history to 
the political, economic, and social trends of the twentieth century. This reviewer 
is particularly pleased by the chapter entitled “Cave to Kiva,” in which readers 
are introduced very briefly to the archaeological-anthropological foundations of 
southwestern history. Succeeding chapters examine the chronology and content 
of the cultural veneers laid over the durable Indian base. Included are sections 
on Spanish exploration, conquest, and development; the various aspects of the 
Anglo infiltration; and the ensuing domination of the area by the hard-driving 
forces of the present. The final chapters describe the pressures which forced phys- 
ical assimilation in the area and swept it into the economic and political main- 
stream of American life. The author chronicles not only the subtle but tenacious 
resistance of the older cultures to complete “Americanization,” but also their 
equally persistent modification of the newer institutions. This is the process 
which has enabled the Southwest to preserve its character as a distinct and 
distinctive region. 

Perrigo follows a narrative style, and includes a surprising amount of factual 
information for the rather modest length of the volume. Except for implications 
which can be drawn from the nature of the materials, the narrative is noticeably 
moderate in its portrayals; but this reviewer's opinion is that the Southwest, 
because of the nature of its climate and terrain, has rarely been permitted the 
luxury of moderation. Perhaps Perrigo’s narrative might have reflected more of 
the characteristic vigor of the region had the author included more of the con- 
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flict, extremism, and reaction of force against force which have been a repre- 
sentative part of southwestern patterns of development. 

The author is to be complimented on the numerous maps, the charts and 
tables, the competent indexing, and the well-arranged and complete bibliography. 
Each chapter is followed by a list of selected readings; and a seventy-page listing 
of bibliographies, guides, periodicals, and other pertinent references is included 
for the use of scholars in the field. All in all, Our Spanish Southwest satisfies 
a long-felt need for a narrative and reference work which, in one volume, covers 
this culturally rich and economically significant area of the United States. 


a 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA, O.F.M. 
By Maynard J. Geiger, O.F.M. Washington: Academy of American 
Franciscan History, 1959. 2 vols. $12.00. 


reviewed by 


Joun Francis Bannon, S.J. 


Father Bannon, distinguished in the fields of Latin American and Southwestern 
history, is head of the Department of History at St. Louis University. 


The time-worn phrase, “a labor of love,” can be and has been overworked. 
More often than not, it is little more than a convenient cliché. Yet there are times 
when its use is appropriate, and this is one such. How else would one adequately 
describe fifteen years of a scholar’s life devoted to gathering the materials for 
and writing the life story of a great man? These two volumes represent that 
segment of the author's lifetime—as many years as the subject of his study 
labored in Alta California. But gathering and writing do not fully account for 
these fifteen years, for, besides combing archives and libraries, Father Geiger has 
done his best to relive the Serra story, following the Serra trail from Majorca to 
Mexico, through Mexico, over to the California peninsula, northward to Alta 
California, and then from mission to mission along the Camino Real. No small 
part of the writing was done in the actual locale of the events described. The end 
result is a piece of scholarship in every way a credit to the subject and to the 
writer. 

The extensive bibliography is indicative of the thoroughness of Father 
Geiger’s researches. Over fifty archives were searched for materials, whose listing 
runs to sixty pages, and include collections in Majorca, in Spain, in Mexico, and 
in the United States. The author has seen the originals or very early copies of 
most of the “Printed Documents” listed. Few books which touch any aspect of the 
Serra story —and the same may be said for articles— seem to have escaped the 
author. That Serra was a sterling person and a remarkable frontiersman, no 
one will deny. Father Geiger really has added little to the over-all picture of the 
man’s status in the American story. He, however, has filled in the picture of 
his confrere with many details hitherto little known, and in the process made him 
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live again. The author's own acquaintance with the places in which Serra moved 
and the fine care with which these are described add much to the achievement of 
this feat of resurrection. Hence the two superlative features of Father Geiger’s 
work are exhaustive research and pleasantly styled writing. 
Another noteworthy aspect of this biography is the number of principal 
and supporting players who receive careful and extended treatment. This is par- 
ticularly the case with two of Serra’s fellow Majorcans, Juan Crespi and Fran- 
cisco Paléu; but there are more. One of Geiger’s closing paragraphs very neatly 
runs through the cast of characters: 


By the end of the eighteenth century the great generation of California pioneers had 
passed away. Serra and Crespi lay side by side in the Mission of San Carlos. Paléu 
slept at Querétaro, Verger at Monterrey, Pangua at San Fernando. Jayme, bathed in 
his blood, lay in the Mission at San Diego; Murguia at Santa Clara. Pérez found a 
watery grave in the Pacific just south of Monterrey. Rivera met a soldier’s tragic death 
along the Colorado. Neve died in the Sonora desert August 21, 1784, just a few days 
before Serra. Bucareli was buried in the Basilica of Guadalupe. De Croix had gone to 
Peru as viceroy. On returning from Mexico, Anza died in Sonora on December 10, 
1788, and was buried at Arispe. Galvez passed away at Aranjuez, Spain, June 17, 
1787; thus he did not live to read the Relacidn historica. Portola was buried in Lérida, 
Spain, October 10, 1786. Ortega died suddenly while en route from his ranch to 
Mission Santa Barbara in 1793. Paterna followed him to the grave in the same 
mission in 1797. 

There are other significant points, but two may be singled out from among 
the many possibles. The lay historian, and the non-Franciscan as well, will find 
much help in cutting through the often mystifying tangle of Franciscan organi- 
zation: provinces and apostolic colleges, provincials and guardians, custodians 
and vicars all fall into place. Father Geiger’s discussion of the proposed custodies 
for the Provincias Internas contributes greatly to this process of clarification. The 
author also devotes many enlightening pages to the equally mystifying story of 
“The Blue Lady of the Plains,” Sor Maria de Jestis de Agreda, who bobs up so 
frequently in the Indian traditions of the Southwest. Geiger makes no super- 
natural claims but amasses much evidence to show that the folk of the times, 
Indians and friars, accepted her presence in America as something real — in 
that measure, her influence was operative. 


COMSTOCK MINING AND MINERS. By Eliot Lord. Introduction 
by David F. Myrick. Berkeley: Howell-North, 1959. 578 pp. $8.50. 


reviewed by 


CLARENCE F. McIntTosu 


The reviewer is Associate Professor of History in Chico State College, California. 


This book, originally published in 1883 as Volume IV in the monograph 
series of the United States Geological Survey, is now reprinted with 104 illustra- 
tions added. The author, who received his training — which included graduate 
work in history —at Harvard, prepared the study while employed in the Geo- 
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logical Survey from 1879 to 1883. This is a well-documented and well-written 
history of mining at the Comstock Lode and the impact of that strike upon the 
Far West. As a chronicle of the Washoe district from its beginnings to its decline 
in 1881, the book includes detailed accounts of the discoveries of the Comstock 
Lode, the development of conflicting claims and subsequent litigation, the tech- 
nology of mining, and the growth of business and labor organizations. It also 
contains chapters on related social and economic topics—the problems of law 
and order, the evolution of territorial and early state government, the role of the 
Virginia and Truckee Railroad, the feat of supplying water to a large population 
in a semi-arid area, and the social life and working conditions of the laborers. 

Lord, who collected much of his information on the scene, was realistic in 
his view of the mining frontier. He understood the weaknesses that appeared 
in frontier mining institutions, particularly the claims associations, whenever a 
rapid transition to industrial mining took place. He also saw the ill effects of 
the excessive speculation and wastefulness which western society brought to 
the Comstock — and which the life at the mines, in turn, extended. His work, in 
spite of its age, is not particularly dated, except by some of his views on business 
and labor organizations. Readers will find Lord’s book far better than many of 
the so-called popular accounts of the Comstock which, incidentally, are based in 
part upon it. 

The illustrations added by the publisher greatly enhance the book. Those 
readers who are not familiar with mining technology will find the pictures and 
drawings particularly helpful in understanding the text. Reproduction of the 
illustrations is generally excellent; their placement in the volume also is usually 
good. One would wish that the editorial notes, which are present with a few 
of the pictures, were more extensive. Still this edition is more useful than the 
original, and will be welcomed by the student and the general reader. 


LETTERS OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. Edited by Wilbur R. Jacobs. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. 2 vols. $12.50. 


reviewed by 


Jack L. Cross 
The reviewer is Director of the University of Arizona Press. 


These letters from the great American historian, Francis Parkman, to family, 
friends, acquaintances, and other scholars — written from 1841 to 1893 —consti- 
tute one of the major collections of Americana published in the last several years. 
Parkman was an amazing man. If we would know something of his methods 
and of his philosophy, we should read these letters. 

Parkman was a strong man in his ambition; he was an introspective and 
contemplative man; and, most important, he was a well organized and well 
disciplined person. It is surprising to realize this and to see at the same time 
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that many of the efforts which Parkman made were at great pain — for he was 
often physically sick. These letters are indispensable to the historiographer and to 
students of history as well, for increasingly we are aware of the fact that to 
know history we must know the historian. 

Published by the University of Oklahoma Press in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the Letters of Francis Parkman are brilliantly 
edited by Wilbur R. Jacobs. A special word of praise must be given to the design 
and typography of the two volumes, the merits of which have been borne out by 
the success of these books in national competition. It has not been often that 
two such magnificent volumes have been published in the Southwest. 


FRANCISCO VILLA Y LA REVOLUCION. By Federico Cervantes. 
México: Ediciones Alonso, 1960. 828 pp. 


reviewed by 


RoBpert Ryat MILLER 


Dr. Miller, who studied at the University of California and in Mexico, teaches 
Latin American history in New Mexico State University at Las Cruces. 


This book, filled with documents and facsimiles of telegrams and agreements, 
is a history of the Mexican Revolution of 1910 from the point of view of the 
“Men of the North,” excluding Carranza. In particular it traces Pancho Villa’s 
career from outlaw to guerrilla general, and back to banditry and obscurity. The 
author participated in many of the events described; he was chief of staff for 
General Felipe Angeles, and he pays numerous tributes to his martyred leader. 

Villa fares even better than Angeles in Cervantes’ account of the Revolution. 
He is referred to as the “Napoleon of Mexico,” the “Mexican Cincinnatus,” the 
“New Cid Campeador,” and “the redeemer of his race and people.” From the 
book one might think that Villa, a staunch supporter of Madero, was another 
Apostle. The reader learns that Villa did not smoke, gamble, or indulge in 
alcohol; that he was a defender of the oppressed and an avenger of social injus- 
tice; that he was a great leader of men and an intuitive patriot; and that he never 
used his troops to obtain personal power or wealth. Furthermore, according to 
Cervantes, this benefactor of humanity sent a good number of Mexican children 
to the United States to be educated. The author glosses over the fact that Villa 
sent a much larger number of people to another “destination” when he summarily 
ordered them to be executed. The general’s many mistresses and his legendary 
peccadillos are overlooked or minimized, while his faithfulness to his companion, 
Luz Corral, is cited as proof of his constancy. 

Legends about Villa and his dorados abound, but Cervantes relates a number 
of anecdotes and apocryphal stories without indicating that they are anything 
but true. For example, the description of Villa’s escape from the military prison 
of Santiago Tlalteloco (pp. 44-47) is unsupported by evidence. The same can 
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be said of the story of Dr. Villarreal (p. 599), who supposedly saved the life 
of Villa’s brother; and likewise the story of the priest ordered shot for paternity 
but reprieved by the people (p. 50); and the case of the enemy captain who 
saved his own life by playing one of Villa’s favorite tunes on the piano for 
three hours (pp. 107-108). 

Unquestionably Pancho Villa was a first-rate guerrilla chieftain; those inter- 
ested in his military tactics will find them well analyzed in this book. Among 
his innovations were the use of railroad trains as mobile hospitals and his clever 
Trojan-Horse entry into Ciudad Juarez with cavalry concealed in boxcars. Villa’s 
predilection for night attacks, his elimination of the female soldaderas that usually 
encumbered Mexican armies, and his “blitzkrieg” technique all contributed to 
his success in the field. 

The chief value of this work lies in the abundant documents in the text 
and appendix. Official battle maps, numerous photographs, and a lengthy bibli- 
ography enhance the book and offset some of its defects of scholarship and 
typography. 


ar 


PANCHITA. By Gil Procter. Foreward by Luz C. de Villa. San 
Antonio: Naylor Company, 1960. 222 pp. $3.95. 


reviewed by 


HAaLDEEN BrRappy 


The reviewer, a Professor of English in Texas Westerrt College, is the author of 
Cock of the Walk: The Legend of Pancho Villa (1955). 


Told as a romantic novel, Gil Procter’s Panchita is the tragic but purportedly 
true story of Francesca Guadalupe, a young Indian girl who lived in northern 
Mexico. She fell in love with Mario Artega and married him, only to see him 
die soon after while fighting for Pancho Villa in the Mexican Revolution. The 
book opens with a statement from Villa’s “legal” widow, Maria Luz Corral de 
Villa, in which she vouches for the authenticity of Colonel Procter’s story; it 
closes with a letter from Panchita to the author, in which she speaks of her son 
Mario, the posthumous namesake of his father. 

Procter describes Panchita’s role in enlisting the aid of the mariposas de la 
noche in the border town of Nogales to smuggle American guns to the guerrero 
Villa. Avoiding the temptations that arise during this intrigue, Panchita finds 
herself able to lift the shoulders of the prone statue of Saint Francis in her church. 
The author, apparently fascinated with this proof of Panchita’s purity, cites the 
feat a dozen times in his romanticized biography. 

Near the end Procter describes Francisco Villa as “fearless and ruthless, 
terrible in anger and tender in love.” He further champions the rebel chief as a 
helpmeet of the poor and a supporter of the underdog —a picture of Villa that 
is sympathetic and valid. Panchita can be relished best not as a documentary 
chronicle, but as a spirited romance of an attractive seforita. 
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THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF COLO- 
RADO, 1859-1959. By Allen D. Breck. Denver: The Hirschfeld 
Press, 1960. (No. I in The University of Denver Department of 
History Series). 360 pp. 


reviewed by 


WitriaM J. ParisH 


The reviewer's study of Jews in Western America, particularly the Southwest, 
has produced most recently The Charles Ilfeld Company, published by Harvard 
University Press. He is Dean of the College of Business Administration in the 
University of New Mexico. 


The Jew has made major contributions to all societies in which he has had 
significant participation. The potential of these contributions can be seen most 
clearly in expanding economies, and particularly when these economies are 
passing through the stage of mercantile dominance. Allied with this stage of 
economic development often is found the freedom of the frontier, where abilities 
are at a premium and barriers to social fluidity are least effective. This is the 
environment in which the Jew of Colorado gained his solid recognition. 

Dr. Breck has presented dispassionately a part of this story with an excellent 
organization of materials and with a pleasant literary style. The scope of his 
work is indeed great, for it covers a span of one hundred years and sweeps 
through the breadth of religious, social and economic activities with well-knit 
balance. Some disappointment is justified in that little emphasis is given to the 
contributions of the Jewish people as a whole in their relations with the non- 
Jewish segments of society, an aspect that Dr. Breck appears to have considered 
only in the closing pages of his book. Quoting the extreme view of Harry Golden 
that “the history of a people such as the Jews must be written without reference 
to personalities. .. It will be written in terms of the fabric of communal living 
and social philosophy which the Jews brought to America” (p. 293), Breck cor- 
rectly comments: “Without the remembrance of individuals as personalities, 
the real history of a people vanishes.” Yet the lasting significance of personalities 
must lie in their attachment to the stream of things, and it is this larger focus 
that remains unclear or is treated on the periphery in Breck’s descriptive study. 

If this can be classified as a weakness, it is likely to be the weakness of any 
pioneering book that must be carved from the granite of archival materials. T here 
is only so much that can be done in five years — and this was the time permitted 
Dr. Breck in 1954 by the Jewish Tercenten nary Committee of Colorado, which 
was commemorating the 300th anniversary of the settlement of Jews in America, 
to complete a centennial volume on Colorado. He has performed his task with 
an objectivity and documentation rare in studies of this nature. 
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FRONTIER MILITARY POSTS OF ARIZONA. By Ray Brandes. 
Globe: Dale Stuart King, Publisher, 1960. 94 pp. $1.00. 


FORTS OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. By J. S. and Richard 


J. Whiting. Longview, Washington: Daily News Press, 1960. 120 pp. 
$5.00. 


reviewed by 


GEorRGE RUHLEN 


The reviewer, a retired Army colonel, is a former ama 98 of the San Diego 
Historical Society and a long-time student of the military history of the western 
United States, especially of the Southwest. 


Mr. Brandes delved into his subject, dug deep, and hit pay dirt. The 
Whitings had approximately the same idea, but their results do not indicate 
that they reached their goal. 

Brandes’ book is an amplification of his article in the Spring 1959 issue of 
ARIZONA and the WEST: “A Guide to the History of the U.S. Army Installa- 
tions in Arizona, 1849-1886.” It is an important contribution to the history of the 
Army as well as to that of the state. Forty-six military posts are listed, including 
Fort Yuma (which stood on the California bank of the Colorado River but 
was within the jurisdiction of the Military Department of Arizona) and Camp 
El] Dorado Cin present-day Nevada). Twenty of these posts were established 
during the Civil War by Union volunteers from California and New Mexico. 
The primary function of these troops was to control hostile Indians and to protect 
travelers and settlers; but occasionally it was a peaceful Indian tribe that needed 
protection from white aggressors. The establishment, activity, and passing of each 
post is recounted, with mention of the men responsible for its maintenance and 
defense. The confusion of the past concerning the designations of fort, camp, 
cantonment, barracks and post is clarified. 

Following the list of military installations is one of non-military sites: camps, 
settlers’ forts, and place names suggesting a military origin. There are numerous 
photographs, sketches, and ground-plans of the forts and camps, and a map to 
aid in locating the sites listed. An extensive bibliography is given as well as an 
index — the latter something not found often in a book of this class. The notes 
and bibliography are indicative of considerable research. Careful proofreading 
and some additional research would have eliminated several errors. Camp Price 
was almost certainly named for Brevet Brigadier General William Redwood 
Price, 6th U.S. Cavalry, who served gallantly against Indians in Arizona Terri- 
tory, rather than for Major General Sterling Price, C. S. A. Regardless of these 
lapses, Brandes’ survey deserves a prominent place on the book shelf of south- 
western history. 

Forts of the State of California describes briefly the military stations in Cali- 
fornia from the first Spanish occupation to the present. The Spaniards erected 
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four presidios and fortified the entrance to several harbors. Under the Mexican 
regime these installations were neglected and fell into ruins, and it was not 
until the American conquest that more military establishments were built. A 
number of sketches of coastal armament of different periods illustrate the pages. 
Thirty-three position sketches indicate the specific location of the posts as shown 
on the map of California which appears in the first part of the book. These are 
welcome and valuable additions to a work of this type. 

The Whitings evidently performed considerable research, for they present 
a list of 119 names. Seventy-eight are of military forts or camps — seventy-two of 
which were established prior to 1900, and the others later. The remaining forty- 
one names are of mining camps, trading posts, stockades erected by settlers for 
their own protection against the Indians, or just places to which the designation 
“fort” had been prefixed. But it happens that more than 180 military forts, camps, 
and stations in California prior to the year 1900 have been identified and regis- 
tered. Among those which the Whitings missed are Benicia Barracks, established 
in 1849, active until 1908, and at one time the central military post in California; 
and Benicia Arsenal, established in 1851, active until very recently, and for 
many years the central supply arsenal for the Pacific Coast. The camps of World 
Wars I and II are not included. The Whitings’ descriptive text is brief, giving 
only names, locations, and infrequent remarks. References are meager. An index 
and an extensive bibliography would have increased the value of the publication. 

Both of the books reviewed here serve well to arouse one’s interest in old 
military landmarks. Searching out forgotten forts and procuring reliable data on 
them is an arduous task of research. All credit to those who tackle this difficult 
but rewarding subject! 


ar 


SANTA BARBARA'S ROYAL RANCHO. By Walker A. Tompkins. 
Berkeley: Howell-North, 1960. 282 pp. $6.00. 


reviewed by 


GerALD D. Nasu 


Professor Nash, now of the University of New Mexico, contributed an article 
on nineteenth-century California land policy to the Winter 1960 issue of 
ARIZONA and the WEST. 


Ranchos and land claims long have provided subject matter for one of the 
most common forms of Californiana. This book on the history of Spanish land 
grants in Santa Barbara is among the latest of this literary genre. Its author, 
Walker A. Tompkins, makes no pretensions to scholarship. A working journalist, 
he also has written more than a score of western novels and short stories. In 
the present work, unhampered by self-imposed standards or restrictions, he freely 
has mixed fact and fiction. 
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The major emphasis of the volume is on the Spanish and early American 
periods. Thus Tompkins devotes two-thirds of his space to the years before the 
American Civil War. Beginning with a survey of conditions on the Santa Bar- 
bara coast before the arrival of the Spaniards in 1542, he embellishes his 
narrative by inventing imaginary conversations which include quotations from 
the accounts of real explorers. Much of the story centers upon the activities of 
Nicholas Den, a shrewd and impecunious Irishman who in 1842 secured a 
grant for Dos Pueblos Rancho from the Mexican government. Encompassing 
15,500 acres along the ocean, this grant contained perhaps the choicest land 
in the Santa Barbara area. An energetic and somewhat unscrupulous entre- 
preneur, Den accumulated much of his wealth through cattle raising, land 
speculation, and the exploitation of cheap Indian labor. 

During the Mexican War, Den made desperate efforts to maintain good 
relations with Mexicans, Californians and Americans; and by dexterous maneu- 
vering he was able to keep his estate intact. The rise in prices of beef cattle after 
the Gold Rush of 1849 firmly established him as a man of wealth. He extended 
his properties after 1860 by buying out his poverty-stricken Spanish-American 
neighbors and by leasing lands from the Church. Having secured confirmation 
of his original grant from the U.S. Land Commission, Den controlled 114,000 
acres of the best California lands at the time of his death in 1862. 

The subsequent history of Santa Barbara’s “royal rancho” was that of sub- 
division and frequent changes of ownership. Cattle raising declined after the 
drought of 1864, and new owners, especially Colonel William W. Hollister, 
utilized the land for agriculture, horticulture, and dairying. By 1880 Hollister 
had more than 2,500 assorted fruit and nut trees in his orchards. With the great 
real estate boom of 1887 in southern California, John H. Williams sought to 
subdivide the original grant for settlement as an urban community and resort — 
a Naples-by-the-Sea. As in so many other land schemes, these grandiose plans 
collapsed by 1890. The oil boom after 1927 brought another flurry of activity. 
During the Second World War new owners installed the first modern irrigation 
system on the former rancho, thus converting it into rich and arable farmland 
capable of growing a wide variety of crops. The patterns of California’s developing 
economy thus were reflected in the history of Santa Barbara, although the 
author fails to point out the significant changes in land utilization. 

It is regrettable, indeed, that Tompkins has failed to grasp the potentialities 
of his subject. The book is marred by a lack of balance and perspective, by a 
complete absence of critical judgment, and by scant respect for factual accuracy 
or precision. But the author anticipated such strictures, for he noted in his 
preface that the work “may be frowned upon by the purist and... the scholarly 
reviewer,” and that its purpose was “to make history live and breathe for the 
average reader.” Even such a restricted objective certainly would be praise- 
worthy if Tompkins had achieved his aim. Yet content and style can rarely be 
separated, and it is doubtful whether the “average reader” will find the book 
enjoyable. The author also violates elementary rudiments of style: paragraphs 
are choppy, split infinitives abound, certain phrases such as “grey-robed mission- 
aries” are repeated constantly, and the material is presented in a form that lacks 
distinction. 








A ROUNDUP OF WESTERN READING 
by 
THE OLD BOOKAROOS 
B. W. ALLRED 





The Fifty-Niners (Sage, $4.50) by Stanley W. Zamonski and Teddy Keller 
is subtitled “A Denver Diary.” It is not a diary in the usual sense of the word 
but rather a highly detailed, almost day-by- day account of the early days of 
Denver. It was a rough and ready place with plenty happening, so this is a very 
entertaining book. The role of the vigilantes in the fight for law and order as 
Denver began to settle down is covered better here than in any book this reviewer 
has been privileged to read. The book covers only a three-year period, 1858-1861, 
but it was probably the most exciting of Denver’s century of history. The book 
is enhanced with illustrations, including one by Frederic Remington from the 
Denver Public Library's Western Collection, and with some drawings by 
Zamonski. 


After the Civil War young Frank Mayer joined other footloose soldiers 
intent on making a fortune buffalo-hunting on the Great Plains. Born in Louis- 
iana in 1850, Mayer became a meat and hide man in 1870, a time when the 
U.S. Army was trying to crowd the Sioux and Cheyenne tribes onto reservations. 
The old hunter died at Fairplay, Colorado, when he was 104. He had provided 
buffalo meat for miners in early Colorado, slaughtering thousands of animals 
for their hides and tongues; and when the herds were killed off Mayer organized 
a crew and made several thousand dollars picking up buffalo bones for fertilizer 
manufacturers. Charles B. Roth of the Denver Posse of Westerners rescued the 
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old man’s story, and it has been published by Alan Swallow under the title of 
Buffalo Harvest (Sage, $1.35). Mayer pridefully refers to his trade as buffalo 
running, a job professional hunters actually did standing. Buffalo runners 
despised being called hide men, low-brow jargon for buffalo hunters. The book 
gives straight facts about buffalo guns, the art of hunting, transporting and 
disposing of meat, hides, tongues and bones. There are several excellent half- 
tone illustrations. Highly recommended. 


Mining Adventures (Paisano Press, $5.50) is J. Ross Browne’s illustrated 
report on mining conditions in California and Nevada in 1863-1865. A world- 
traveling journalist, Browne wrote realistically about the work and lives of hard- 
rock miners and their associates. A saucy narrative and puckish drawings enliven 
true stories about early mining camps at Aurora, Bodie, Mono Lake, Walker 
River, Reece River, Lost Mines, New Almaden and Santa Cruz. This is a 
worthwhile book, the continuation of a project of the Paisano Press to make 
Browne's entertaining historical interpretations available to modern-day readers. 


Meet Me on the Green (William-Frederick Press, $4.50) by Myra Cooley 
is an oe of brief tales about mountain men, pioneers and wild animals. 
“The Green” of the title symbolizes the famous rendezvous where trappers, 
Indians and traders met in some grassy valley yearly to swap beaver pelts for 
trade goods and whiskey. These spicy tales are well written, but there is no 
continuity in subject matter. For example, there are several stories about indi- 
viduals scattered at irregular intervals throughout the book. The reader hops 


from Jim Bridger to other unrelated tales before encountering another anecdote 
on Bridger. 


The George W. Soliday Collection of Western Americana (Antiquarian 
Press, $17.50) by Peter Decker is a reprint in one volume of four famous sales 
catalogues issued between 1940 and 1945. Collectors and dealers alike have 
eagerly sought these catalogues, paying high prices for the 100 sets that were 
bound together with an index and issued by Decker. Even a single catalogue of 
the original set has become a collector’s item. Soliday lived in Seattle and his 
collection was particularly rich in books on the Pacific Northwest. Decker has 
written a new foreword and has made numerous corrections in the descriptions 
of the books listed. Since it would have been almost impossible to up-date the 
prices of the nearly 7500 items described, the prices that appear are completely 
out-of-date — but how we do wish the dealers could sell us the items included 
at those 1940-1945 prices! The brief biographical sketch of Mr. Soliday that 
appeared in the original is reprinted, as is the excellent index, but the really 
important thing is the reprinting of the informative book notes. 


Of the many. overland travelers who wrote memoirs, few were more coherent 
and literate than Heinrich Lienhard, who made the trip in 1846 with four other 
Swiss youths. Lienhard’s manuscript was in three parts; the second is the story of 
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his overland trip from St. Louis to Sutter's Fort. This is by far the most important 
part of the manuscript, and it now appears as From St. Louis to Sutter's Fort, 
1846 (University of Oklahoma Press, $3.95). The self-righteous youth wrote 
pleasantly but sometimes tediously about his trail experiences. He passed up an 
opportunity to make friends at Fort Bridger with Joseph Reddeford Walker, 
- but did gossip amiably with Miles Goodyear, the first Utah homesteader. The 
Swiss met Lansford Hastings at Bear River and unfortunately took his cutoff 
across the salty jornada del muerto, now known as the Great Salt Lake Desert, 
where the travelers nearly choked to death before they staggered into Pilot 
Springs. This was the same route followed by the Donner Party a few months 
later. Lienhard’s wagon train plodded on over the Sierras and landed safely at 
Sutter’s Fort before the snows struck. Adaptations from the contemporary Jeffer- 
son map, and overland trail scenes by William Henry Jackson and other artists, 
and realism to the book. This is Volume 33 in Oklahoma’s American Exploration 
and Travel Series. 


The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (University of Oklahoma Press, 
$5.00) by Angie Debo, first published in 1934 as Volume 6 of The Civilization of 
the American Indian Series, has been reissued to meet the expanding demand 
for this excellent book, which long has been out of print. The Choctaws, one 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, were forced by the federal government to leave 
their ancestral Mississippi hunting grounds and live in Indian Territory, Okla- 
homa. In this history of the tribe Angie Debo has recorded the life of a fiercely 
proud people with sharply-defined citizenship, an autonomous government, and 
distinctive social customs and institutions. Choctaw history is closely interwoven 
with white customs and institutions which have influenced the tribe since they 
were forced to Oklahoma. Some of George Catlin’s Indian paintings, as well as 
photographs of tribal chiefs, add interest to this fine book about the vanishing 


Choctaws. 


Dolphin Books are attractive paper-cover reprints issued by Doubleday & 
Company at various prices, depending on the length of the text. Bret Harte’s 
Luck of Roaring Camp ($0.95) was taken from the second edition of the author’s 
first California yarns. Among the favorites are “The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” 
“Miggles,” and “Brown of Calaveras” (not in the first edition). The Trampling 
Herd ($1.45) by Paul I. Wellman is nearly twice as long as Harte’s classic and 
seems to be the complete text of the first edition issued in 1939, which is now 
rather difficult to obtain. The 1951 reprint is easier to find, but this bright new 
edition, with a front cover drawing by Ray Houlihan, should be welcomed by 
range buffs. Wellman, as well as anyone to date, sums up the range livestock 
industry in one volume. 























A Record of Three Decades of 
Service to the State and the Nation 


A MANY-COLORED TOGA 


Tue Diary oF HENRY FounTAIN ASHURST 


Edited by George Sparks 


Introductions by Senators Carl Hayden and Barry Goldwater 


’ 


“POLITICAL SCIENCE,” said Aristotle, “does not make men, but takes them 
from Nature and uses them.” Political science, indeed, did not make Henry 
Ashurst, but found him ready for use, with heart, brain, tongue, and pen through 
forty years of public life. 


The private life of Henry Ashurst began in a California-bound wagon 
train, his public service as turnkey of the Coconino County, Arizona jail. Ari- 
zona’s first senator started his diary in 1910 — two years before statehood — ended 
it in 1937, when he was Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
record spans pre-war and World War I, post-war America, Depression and the 


New Deal, and World War II. 


Critic and friend of Wilson, Bryan, Champ Clark, La Follette, the elder 
Lodge, Ashurst observed them with detachment, yet affection. He loved and 
lamented the Washington scene, “...a bewildering farrago... filled with men 
of disordered dreams, unfinanced financiers, opaque editors, briefless lawyers... 
decapitalized capitalists.” Now politician, now statesman, Ashurst was always 
philosopher, translating the wisdom of the Athenians to the usages of modern life. 


Speech Professor George Sparks, student of Ashurst’s oratory, has been 
alert to preserve the spontaneity of the daily record, that quality of a journal 
which Ashurst himself prized: “...the diarist hears and sees the living man and 
records the events as they happen.” 


6x9 396 pages lIlustrated $6.50 
Published by The University of Arizona Press 





